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FOREWORD 


The second general election in India is being eonducted 
in a context different from that of the firsts and it also presents, 
on a detailed view, some new aspects. On the previous 
occasion, five years ago, in 1951-52, India had only just 
emerged as an independent country and adopted a democratic 
constitution dedicated to the promotion of a welfare state. It 
had been only a little before that the integration of the former 
princely states in the rest of the country had been effected, 
resulting in a somewhat new sub-division of the country into 
its constitutional units. The partition of one country into 
India and Pakistan, with its great political, economic and 
social consequences, was also a recent event. In these circum¬ 
stances the smooth and successful manner in which the electoral 
system worked was generally recognized as something of which 
the country could legitimately be proud. The Government 
had devised a machinery which was new, and even unique in 
some ways, for the conduct of the elections over an electorate 
which was the largest in size of any in a free democracy, and 
yet one in which the large majority was not literate, (though 
indeed not uneducated). The party in power, in fact all 
parties in general, had conducted themselves, on the whole, 
with restraint. And the voters also must be said to have 
acquitted themselves well when one remembers factors like 
illiteracy, the strength of caste and other traditional social 
factors and the economic distress of certain sections of the 
population. 

Today, some of the factors present in 1951-52 are no 
longer present, at least to the same extent. Independent 
India has shown a stability and a progressive direction on 
which we may commend ourselves. The parties and the 
electors are this tithe more experienced. And the administra¬ 
tive machinery of the elections has been improved in the light 
of experience. So far, the second elections should be easier; 
nevertheless, new factors are also present. The reorganisation 
’of the States, the adoption of a socialist programme by the 
Congress, the division among the other Socialists, as also new 
method adopted by the Congress, and even other parties, in 
selecting candidates have created problems which will 
undoubtedly influence the coming elections in ways which are 
not very clear for the present and which are worth,careful 
study. 



The value of a volume like the present, which gives the 
history of the different parties since the last elections and their 
programmes today in the form both of their manifestos as well 
as the authoritative explanation of these by leading person¬ 
alties in the parties, can hardly be exaggerated in this context. 
Students of Indian politics have long laboured under the 
great disadvantage of good work of reference in their field 
like the Stateman’s Year Book and the Annual Register of 
Great Britain and similar volumes in other countries. The 
need has begun to be met to some extent in India, however, 
and volumes like the present one are invaluable for the purpose. 
The attempt of the Diwan Chand Indian Information Centre 
to undertake this work is, therefore, altogether to be commend¬ 
ed. And it will not merely help the electors to clarify their 
ideas, but it will also become an indispensable document for 
those who attempt an analysis of the election after they are 
over. 

It is to be hoped that this and similar volumes will form 
also the starting point of studies on the Indian party system 
along the lines on which parties have been sludied abroad by 
close students of politics. Ostrogorski and Michels of an earlier 
time, and more recently writers like Andre Siegfried and 
Duvarger in France, Namier and Mackenzie in England, and 
V. O. Key and many others in the U.S.A. have gone beyond 
the professed policies of parties into analyses of their social 
or geographical background or their institutional characteris¬ 
tics which throw a valuable light on their behaviour, light 
not available to one who merely studies and compares 
professed doctrines and programmes. Duvarger, in particular, 
has recently pointed out that present-day parties are 
distinguished far less by their programmes or the class of their 
members than by the nature of their organisation. (Robert de 
Jouvenal emphasised one aspect of the same problem when 
he said that there is more in common between two deputies, 
one of whom is a revolutionary, than between two revolu¬ 
tionaries, one of whom is a deputy). A study of the Indian 
parties from this point of view will be, it need hardly be said, 
a most valuable one and one which will clear up a great 
deal of confusion arising out of the same label, ‘socialist’, by 
different parties, though it is a confusion not peculiar to 
India when one remembers that the Liberal party of France 
calls itself the Radical Socialist Party and Hitler’s Nazi Party 
also called itself Socialist. But such realistic studies of parties 
or problems in general have hardly yet begun in India. We 
aie still, mainly, in the stage of paraphrasing and analysing 
constitutional documents and judicial decisions or merely 



describing governmental processes, useful as all these are. 
A volume like the present one should be a good starting 
point towards a deeper and more intimate study of our party 
characteristics and processes. And parties, after all, whether 
we like them or not, whether we shall control them or 
transcend their operations, are among the fundamental aspects 
and forces of modern political life. 


V. K. N. Menon 




PREFACS 


In February 1955 the Trustees of the Diwan Chand Trust 
in cooperation with the Indian Council of World Affairs 
set up the Diwan Chand Indian Information Centre to 
provide a centre for study and research on political and 
economic developments in India. The Centre maintains 
a reference library, which is open to public, organizes 
discussions on current topics and publishes a monthly 
journal. 

It was felt that it would be useful to prepare a booklet 
on the second General Elections in India. In addition to 
the manifestos and special articles explaining the policies of 
the four national parties, this study also contains an 
introductory note briefly surveying the developments in 
the national parties during the period between the two 
elections. The appendices include infoimation on certain 
cognate matters as well as a select bibliography, which, we 
hope, would be found useful by many persons who are 
unable to give continuous attention to political developments. 
The introduction was prepared by Shri Sisir K. Gupta, 
Information Officer of the Centre. 

The Indian Council of World Affairs and the Diwan 
Chand Indian Information Centre are grateful to 
Messrs. Shriman Narayan, Farid Ansari, Ajoy Ghosh and 
Balraj Madhok for having written special articles for this 
book at very short notice and in face of the great pressure 
of elections upon them.. We arc also thankful to Prof. V.K.N. 
Menon, Director, Indian Institute of Public Administration 
for contributing a Foreword to this book. We would also 
like to acknowledge the great enthusiasm and hard work 
put in by the staff of the Centre, which alone made possible 
the early publication of this book. 


S. L. POPLAI 
Secretary General 

Indian Council of World Affairs 

7 February, 

New Delhi. 
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PARTIES BETWEEN THE ELECTIONS 

SisiR Gupta 
I 

T he first General Elections in India held in the winter 
of 1951-52 resulted in an overwhelming victory for the 
Indian National Congress, The party won 362 seats in 
the Lok Sabha* out of a total of 489, thus securing an 
overall majority of 235. The party had cent per cent 
success in Saurashtra and Kutch and secured 81 out of 86 
seats in Uttar Pradesh, 16 out of 18 in Punjab, 40 out of 
45 in Bombay, 11 out of 12 in Assam, 9 out of 11 in Madhya 
Bharat, 10 out of 11 in Mysore and 27 out of 29 in Madhya 
Pradesh. There were reverses for the party however in 
Madras where it won only 35 of the 75 seats it contested. 
In Travancore Cochin it secured 6 out of 12 seats, in 
Rajasthan only 9 out of 20, and in PEPSU 2 out of 5. In 
Tripura it lost both the Parliament scats. The Congress 
also won 2.247 of the 3,283 Assembly seats and had a clear 
majority in 18 States. In Bombay the party won 269 of 
315 seats, in U.P. 390 of 429, in Saurashtra 55 of 60, in 
Madhya Pradesh 194 of 232 and in Punjab 97 of 126. It 
failed to secure a majority however in four states. In Orissa 
it won only 67 seats out of 140. in PEPSU only 26 
of 60, in Madras 152 of 375 and in Travancore Cochin 43 
of 108. In Rajasthan it just secured a majority with 81 
seats in 160. The voting percentage for the entire country 
was less encouraging than this victory, the party having 
sucured 44,4 per cent of the votes cast for the House of the 
People and 41.96 per cent in the State Assemblies. 

Next to the Congress, the Communist Party of India 
secured the largest number of Assembly seats winning 181 
seats out of 587 it contested. 6.04 per cent of the votes 
cast were polled by the party. The party had notable 
successes in Travancore Cochin, Madras. Hyderabad, 
Tripura and West Bengal. In Madras it had 62 members 
elected in a House of 375. In West Bengal 28 of 238 
Assembly members were Communists ; in Hyderabad 42 
members were returned with Communist Party’s support. 
In Travancore-Cochin Communists fighting as Independents 

*Then called ‘House of the People’. 
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won 25 of 108 seats. In the Lok Sabha, 26 Communists were 
elected. The Communist Party itself was more than satis¬ 
fied and regarded its success as resounding. 

Other parties failed to impress. The most unexpected 
failure was that of the Socialist Party which won only 124 
Assembly seats. In Bihar and Vindhya Pradesh the party 
won 23 seats out of 330 and 10 out of 60 respectively. In 
Bombay where high hopes were placed, the party got only 
9 scats in an Assembly of 315. In Madhya Pradesh, the 
party won 2 seats of 232 ; in Madras 9 out of 375. In U.R 
only 18 seats were won and in West Bengal the party did 
not secure any. In Travancore-Cochin only 11 seats were 
secured. In Hyderabad and Orissa also the party got only 
11 and 10 scats respectively. Only 12 Socialists were 
returned to the Lok Sabha. The percentage of votes polled 
showed better results for the party, it having won 10.50 
per cent of the votes for the Lok Sabha and 9.70 per cent 
of those for the Assemblies. 

Among other parties, the Jana Sangh won 33 Assembly 
seats and polled 2.81 per cent of the votes. It secured only 
3 seats in the Lok Sabha and won only 3 per cent of the 
votes. The party had 9 members in the State Assembly 
of West Bengal, 8 in Rajasthan, 4 in Madhya Bharat, 3 
each in Delhi and Ajmer and 2 each in Vindhya Pradesh, 
PEPSU and U.P. The K.M.P.P fared better winning 77 
seats in the Assemblies and 9 in the Lok Sabha. The Loir 
Sabha seats were secured as follows : 6 from Madras, and 
One each from Mysore, Delhi and Vindhya Pradesh. The 
party secured 5.81 per cent of the valid votes. The state 
Assembly scats were : 35 in Madras, 15 in West Bengal, 
8 in Mysore, 3 each in Himachal and Vindhya Pradesh, B 
in Madhya Pradesh and 1 each in Assam. Bihar, U. P. 
PEPSU and Rajasthan. The Hindu Mahasabha secured 
21 Assembly seats of which 12 were in Madhya Bharat 
alone. It secured 4 seats out of 21 Lok Sabha seats it 
contested. Among state parties, The Ganatantra Parished 
in Orissa secured 31 seats, the Jharkhand Party in Bihar 
won 32 scats and in Madras the Krishikar Lok Party won 
15 and the Tamilnad Toilers’ Party 19. The Akali Dal 
secured 14 seats in the Punjab and 19 in the PEPSU 
Assembly. 

One interesting aspect of the last elections was the 
large number of votes gained by independent candidates-^ 
a fact quoted sometimes as the ‘emergence of disbelief in 
organised parties as such’. Over 20 per cent of the votcra 
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preferred independent candidates, returning 298 of them 
to State Assemblies and 36 to the Lok Sabha. 

II 

The political history of the five years following the 
first General Elections is a history of consolidation by the 
majority party and confusion among others. The successes 
of the Government of India in various fields raised the 
prestige of the party in power, falsified the confident 
predictions of crisis by opposition parties and increased 
the self confidence among the Congressmen. In the 
economic sphere conditions improved with increasing pro¬ 
duction in industries and the building up of a surplus in 
food grains. The first Five Year Plan was largely fulfilled. 
Socialistic pattern was declared as the Government’s and 
the party’s objective and some measures of economic reform 
were also undertaken towards the realisation of this goal. 
Property rights were curbed by an amendment of the 
Constitution, the Imperial Bank and Insurance business 
nationalised, tax structure progressively reorientated and 
considerable expansion of the public sector and develop¬ 
ment of heavy industries visualised in the Second Plan. 
In the sphere of foreign policy, peace aims were pursued 
with greater vigour and important roles played in restoring 
peace in Korea and Indo-China. American aid to Pakistan 
and military alliances sponsored by the West were un¬ 
equivocally condemned. Friendly relations were cultivat¬ 
ed with the countries of the Communist Bloc. An approach 
of 'collective peace’ was developed, of which a concrete 
example was the enunciation of the Five Principles or 
Pancha Shil. In Bandung, a leading role was played by 
the Government. Lastly, in Suez and Hungary, a stand for 
justice was taken without fear. In the field of social 
reforms, the Hindu law was amended to ensure greater 
freedom for women and remove restrictions placed on them 
by out-dated laws. This progress in various fields had its 
impact on various parties and helped the Congress in 
largely disarming them, sometimes leading to desertions 
in the ranks of the other parties and bulk addition to the 
strength of the Congress party’s membership. In the 
organisational sphere, however, party discipline hardly 
improved and dissensions and divisions in party ranks 
continued. 

Immediately after the elections, the All India Congress 
Committee meeting at Calcutta expressed the need for 
dynamism in Congress policies. In a resolution on ‘General 
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-Political Situation in the Country’, the Congress said : 
■‘The confidence that millions of voters have placed in the 
Congress is a matter of deep satisfaction to the All India 
Congress Committee. It is at the same time a challenge... 

.Any static and self-complacent apprisal of the situation 

and inability to keep pace with changing events will be a 
betrayal of this heavy responsibility that the Congress has 

to shoulder....To the task of bringing about peacefully 

and co-operatively essential changes in the social and 
economic structure of the country, the Congress must now 
address itself with all its strength’.^ It was evident from 
the review of the elections by Congress leaders at the 
session that the fact that the Congress had lost a large 
number of votes to those who stood for more radical steps 
did not go un-noticed and the need for an immediate 
attempt to adapt itself was understood It is significant 
that in the same resolution the party called for co-operation 
of other parties. “The A.I.C.C. said : ‘It (Congress) should 
iacilitate the entry into the organisation of all those who 
accept these objectives and programmes. It should welcome 
also the co-operation of others, outside the Congress organisa¬ 
tion, in the realisation of these objectives or in any common 
tasks that might be undertaken’. Jawaharlal Nehru, then 
Congress President, said in his speech that ‘the time had 
come when the Congress should enlist the support of even 
its opponents in nation building activities. It might not 
be possible to co-operate with communal parties or the 
Communist Party, but surely, the Socialists, the K-M.P.P, 
and the Congress should not fritter away their energies 
in mutual opposition’.^ 

It is in the pursuit of this policy of enlisting the co- 
opeation of the progre.ssive and democratic elements outside 
the Congress that Jawaharlal Nehru initiated in the 
beginning of 1953 talks with Socialist leaders for co-opera¬ 
tion, Although the talks failed®, they revealed a desire on 
the part of the Congress party to initiate a process 
of reforms and changes in the country’s social and 
•economic structure. Whether this desire was prompted 
by a fear among Congressmen that a united front 
was necessary to fight the Communist Party’s in¬ 
creasing influence at that ti me or by a feeling that having 
solved the initial problems of partition and freedom, a time 

1. Congress Bulletin, March 1952. 

.2. Qtiofed in Modern Rcvxeiv. 

3. See detailed treatment in next section. 
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had come for undertaking the tasks of national reconstruc¬ 
tion which only a joint effort could effectively tackle, can 
be a point of argument. But one consideration stands out 
in favour of the latter conclusion . the subsequent trends 
of Governmental policy indicate a genuine desire to incor¬ 
porate as much as possible in the Congress programme of 
the minimum prescribed by the Socialists. 

In fact, from 1953 onwards the Congress party’s 
policies began to undergo a change which culminated in 
the adoption of 'Socialistic Pattern of Society’ resolution at 
Avadi in January 1955. At Hyderabad in January 1953^ 
the fifty eighth session of the Indian National Congress 
welcomed the Five Year Plan and stated : ‘The Congress 
views the plan as a first planned and important step de¬ 
signed to prepare the way for much more rapid advance. 

To this great enterprise and magnificient adventure of 
building up New India, the Congress invites all the people 
of the country’. In July 1953 at Agra the A.I.C.C. meeting 
after the failure of Congress-P.S.P. talks said in a resolu¬ 
tion on ‘Social and Economic Programme’ : ‘The pace of 
progress must be quickened more especially in regard to 

land reform and industrial growth. The State Govern- 

rnents should take immediate steps in regard to the collec¬ 
tion of the requisite land data and the fixation of ceilings 
on land holdings, with a view redistribute the land, as far 

as possible, among landless workers. The machinery of 

administration should be reorganised. The present 

legal system is expensive and dilatory. It should be revised 
and made simpler’. Some basic aspects of P.S.P’s 14 points 
were thus adumbrated in the Congress programme. A 
separate resolution on Swadeshi, a point in the P.S.P’s pro¬ 
gramme. was adopted. 

Land reforms were again emphasised in the party’s 
Fiftyninth session -in January 1954 at Kalyani in West 
Bengal. A resolution on ‘Planning and development’ said : 
‘The aim of planning must be the establishment of a welfare 
state and full employment. This involves not only greater 
production and equitable distribution but progress along 
all sectors of the national economy’. In July 1954 the A.I.C.C. 
at Ajmer further elaborated the Congress concept of 
planned development- ‘The objective of the Congress’ a 
resolution said ‘ is the establishment of a co-operative 
commonwealth and a welfare state. This necessarily in¬ 
volves the elimination of unemployment, the production 
of much greater wealth in the country, and the proper and 
equitable distribution of this among the people. For this 
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purpose, the present social structure, which still continues 
to be partly based on an acquisitive economy, has to be 
progressively changed into a socialised economy'. In 
another resolution the basic objectives of economic policy 
were enumerated as: ‘(1) maximum production, (2) full em¬ 
ployment and (3) social and economic justice’. In a separate 
resolution on Land Reforms the party admitted that ‘the 
pace of progress in this direction has not been rapid 
enough'. ‘The essential purpose underlying all these 
measures of reform’ it said, ‘is to make the tiller have full 
rights over the land he cultivates, and at the same time 
to build up a co-operative organisation of rural life and 
agricultural activities, so as to ensure the most rational and 
effective use of the country’s resources’. The resolution 
also advocated ceiling on holdings and stopping of evictions 
and admonished states which had not eliminated the 
intermediaries as yet. 

It is at Avadi in January 1955 that the Congress de¬ 
fined its objective as ‘Socialistic Pattern of Society’. The 
Avadi resolution said : ‘In order to realise the object of 
the Congress as laid down in Article I of the Congress 
Constitution and to further the objectives stated in the 
Preamble and Directive Principles of State Policy of the 
Constitution of India, planning should take place with a 
view to the establishment of a socialistic pattern of society, 
where the principal means of production are under social 
ownership or control, production is progressively speeded up 
and there is equitable distribution of the national wealth.’ 
This was interpreted as the fifth and the most important 
step taken by the Congress, the earlier four being the 
Non-Cooperation Movement of 1920, the Resolution for 
Puma Swarajya (complete Independence) of 1929, the 
Quit India Resolution of 1942 and the achievment of 
freedom in 1947. While much of the content of socialism 
can be found in tlie earlier resolutions of the Congress, 
the use of the term ‘Socialist’ certainly was of significance. 
The positive implications of Socialist pattern as envisaged 
by the Congress were explained by the Congress in 
another resolution at Avadi, by Nehru in his report to 
this session and in subsequent speeches by him and by 
other dignitaries of tlie party like President Dhebar. They 
could be summed up as follows: (1) Social ownership or 
social control of means of production in the interest of 
society as a whole, (2) equitable distribution of national 
wealth and (3) equality of opportunity to all sections of 
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society. A number of major steps were taken simul¬ 
taneously at the Governmental level to lend weight to 
these professions. The word 'socialistic' had also been 
replaced by ‘socialist.’^ 

By this time the Congress had also made significant ad¬ 
vances in the sphere of foreign policy and political reorgani¬ 
sation, On Korea, the Indian Government adopted a policy 
which broadly informed to that advocated by the leftwing 
in Indian politics. While keeping away from the two power 
blocs, persistent attempt was made for peace and it is 
largely on the basis of an Indian resolution in the U.N. 
that an acceptable basis was found for the two parties to 
the dispute to agree. The case for China being seated in 
the U.N. was repeatedly stressed. In the Congress reso¬ 
lution on International Affairs at the Hyderabad session, 
admission of China was considered an essential first step 
for normalisation of relations. At Agra the call was 
given for ‘a Conference of great powers’ and the Govern¬ 
ment of South Korea condemned for its action in releasing 
prisoners. At Kalyani, the Congress reacting to U.S, 
aid to Pakistan resolved : 'She (India) cannot and will 
not surrender her way of thinking or action to pressure 
exercised from outside. She will continue to offer her 
friendship to all countries and co-operate with them 
to the best of her ability, but she will resist any aggres¬ 
sion or any attempt to compel her to function against 
her own wishes’. In a separate resolution on the subject 
it was said : ‘the intervention of a great and powerful 
country in shape of military aid, whatever the motives 
of such aid might be, necessarily leads to grave and far 
reaching consequences which affect the whole of South 

Asia, and more particularly India.Because of these 

developments a grave situation has arisen which demands, 
above all. national solidarity. The Congress trusts, there¬ 
fore, that in this crisis the people of India, whatever 
their internal differences might be, will present a united 
front and devote themselves to the development and 
strengthening of the nation through peaceful processes.’ 
There was also a separate call to the nation to concen¬ 
trate on the major issue that confronted it. Subsequently 
to this the SEATO was vigorously opposed, Pancha 
Shil welcomed and the Indo-China agreement of Geneva 

1. At Indore (January 1957) the Indian National Congress amended its 
Constitution to say that the object of the Congress is the 
'establishment in India by peaceful and legitimate means of 
a Socialist Co-operative Commonwealth.' 
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commended at Avadi. ‘A peace area’ was favoured earlier 
and after Bandung, the ten principles endorsed. 

At the political level, states reorganisation was contem¬ 
plated soon after the death of Potti Sriramulu in Andhra. 
Andhra State’ was formed in October 1953 and a States 
Reorganisation Commission appointed later* Thus steps 
were taken by the beginning of 1955 in all directions to 
fulfil some major aspirations of the people. 

All this helped the Congress party in consolidating 
its position to a great extent. The Communist party and 
other leftists were largely influenced by the foreign policy 
and forced to revaluate the Government, The contemp¬ 
lated reorganisation of states was to remove a sore in India’s 
body politic which vitiated clear political thinking. 
But above all the adoption of the Socialist pattern as 
the objective of the Congress had a tremendous impact 
on the country’s politics and bewildered some sections of 
the opposition. An immediate effect of the Avadi re¬ 
solution was the decision of some smaller parties to rejoin 
the Congress. The Forward Bloc decided to return to 
the Congress after over fifteen years of separation. Meet¬ 
ing at New Delhi in March 1956, the party decided to 
dissolve itself because the Congress had accepted the 
Socialist Society as its goal and had adopted a progressive 
and dynamic foreign policy. ‘The progressive elements’ said 
the party ‘should not be divided into many small parties 
creating confusion instead of making a constructive con¬ 
tribution in building a happy, prosperous and socialist 
India’.' A day later, the General Council of Krishikar 
Lok Party decided to re-enter the Congress, The party 
had earlier aligned with the congress in the election battle 
in Andhra and after a brief correspondence between N. G. 
Ranga, its leader, and Congress President Dhebar, the 
decision was announced. It was said while announci ng 
the decision that the removal of controls, the decision to 
establish a State Bank to provide rural credit facilities, 
efforts to stabilise agricultural prices and the economic 
policy decisions at Avadi had finally removed all misgivings 
and apprehensions from the minds of its members.* A 
large number of unattached individuals—some of them 
‘revolutionary socialists’ and some P.S.P. members rejoined 
the Congress. It may be an over simplification to say that 

3« The Statesman, 8 March, 1955. 

2. The Indian Affairs Record, April 1955. 
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the Avadi Resolution by itself had influenced these decisions. 
Perhaps, the continuous improvement in the economic 
conditions, the foreign policy of the Congress and the 
futility of continuing in opposition had already influenced 
them ; but certainly Avadi provided the pretext. Among 
other parties also Avadi created confusion. In the P.S.P., 
for example, a serious crisis arose following the statement 
of a group of Bombay socialists urging their party to revise 
their approach to the Congress which ultimately led to a 
rift in the party. Indicative of the initial reactions was the 
fact that on the same day (17 Jan, ’55) two prominent 
socialists gave conflicting views on Avadi. Speaking at 
Kanpur, Lohia described it as ‘misleading,’ while speaking 
at Bombay Asoka Metha welcomed the decision. Al¬ 
though the P.S.P, later formally criticised the resolution as 
‘vague’ (April, 1955), it was clear that the party was not 
unified in its criticism of the Congress. Even the Com¬ 
munist reaction was equivocal. While General Secretary 
Ajoy Ghosh branded it as ‘a hoax and a vote catching 
device’, Labour leader Dange found ‘positive factors’ in it. 
At Indore on 30 June Harishchandra Patil along with 200 
of his followers resigned from the Communist Party and 
joined the Congress Among the reasons mentioned for 
this decision was : ‘since the (Congress had in the Avadi 
resolution aimed at the establishment of a socialistic pat¬ 
tern of society in India, instead of working by remaining in 
another party, it was advisable to join the Congress and 
work within its orbit’.^ The measures taken by the Congress 
Government subsequently in the sphere of economic and 
social reforms further enhanced this process of demora¬ 
lisation of the opposition, the more organised among them 
being forced to welcome these changes, confining them¬ 
selves to claiming credit for forcing the Congress party to 
reorientate its policies. 

A clear indication of the general satisfaction with 
the Congress parry’s approach was the welcome accorded 
by most of the political parties to the basic aims and 
objectives of the Second Five-year Plan. The Communist 
Party in a note on ‘national reconstruction’ accepted the 
basic approach of the plan—-its emphasis on heavy indus¬ 
trialisation and public sector, although it was considered 
idadequate from the point of view of increasing the pur¬ 
chasing power with the people. The P.S.P’s attitude—if 
the views of Asoka Metha and Rohit Dave could be taken 


1. The Hindustan Times, 1 July, 1955. 
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as representative—was that structural changes were re¬ 
quired for achieving the targets of the second plan; there 
was however no difference as to its objectives. Only Jaya 
Prakash Narayan and Acharya Kripalani found totalitarian 
trends in the Second Five Year Plan. By and large how¬ 
ever, the Second Five Year Plan has been welcomed in the 
country. And both the economic & foreign policies of the 
Government, and thus of the Congress party, are broadly the 
agreed national policies. 

In fact, the evolution of these policies have so over¬ 
whelmed the national political life that when the Congress 
party’s policies did create controversy in the country, they 
lost the force which can adversely affect the party’s future. 
On Goa, for example, the Government’s policy was abruptly 
changed in August 1955. After having given his greetings 
to the Satyagrahis entering Goa on 15 August, 1955 the 
Prime Minister adopted a policy of ‘moderation and 
caution’ which was not in conformity with the intensity 
of feelings roused inside the country. No serious opposition 
to the Government however developed on this issue. 
Recently in the tackling of India’s policy towards Hungary 
equivocation and ambiguity were not altogether absent, 
The Prime Minister’s speech at the UNESCO Session 
(5 November), his explanation at AICC (10 Nov.), his 
speeches in the Lok Sabha and the voting in the U.N. 
could not be easily reconciled. Yet, this could not be 
utilised by the opposition, inspite of P.S.P’s efforts to 
agitate on the issue. These are significant evidences of 
the general state of opposition politics and of the complete 
grip the ruling party has established over political opinion 
in the country. 

Note must also be made of the tremendous flexibility 
and capacity to adapt to public opinion on specific issues 
that the Congress itself demonstrated. Apart from the 
question of Hungary where the shift in emphasis might as 
well be due to the availability of better information, the 
case of the Bihar-Bengal merger proposal is an unmistakable 
indication of this trend. As the Congress High Command 
was trying hard to find a solution for Bengal’s demand 
for some portions of Bihar territory and Bihar’s opposition 
to it, on 23 January 1956, the two Chief Ministers issued 
a joint statement from Delhi envisaging a merger for the 
creation of a huge bi-lingual state in East India. The Prime 
Minister hailed it as a ‘great lead’ and Congress circles as 
a whole were very enthusiastic about it. Opinion in West 
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Bengal however sharply reacted to the proposal and all par¬ 
ties of the opposition united to oppose it. Prolonged agitation 
was carried on in the State and in May 1956, a bye-election 
to the Lok Sabha was fought on this issue. The Congress 
Party lost the seat to an Independent supported by all 
other parties by more than 20,000 votes. On 2 May, the 
results were announced and on 3 May, Dr. B. C. Roy with¬ 
drew the proposal of merger ‘to bow to the opinion of the 
people’. 

The Congress party’s weakness however was the lack 
of organisational discipline and the scramble for power. 
In fact, the most paradoxical and perhaps revealing feature 
of recent trends in Congress politics is the remarkable, 
almost astonishing, unity that party members display in 
matters concerning high policies and the scant regard they 
show for the High Command where more immediate 
interests arc concerned. The acceptance of Socialism at 
Avadi was unanimous. The foreign policy has never 
created any controversy and members have vied with one 
another in praising it and its architect, almost to the point 
of emharassing him. Economic policies have been accepted 
without any amendments and social reforms contemplated 
were supported without hesitation. As against this, 
irreconcilable attitudes have often marked the approach 
of some of them to issues which concern their personal 
interests. 

The States’ Reorganisation Commission’s report, for 
example, had threatened the unity of the party in several 
states and the relations between the State and the Central 
party organisation in some cases. In Maharashtra, the 
Congress Working Committee’s initial views were rejected 
by the State Executive and Maharashtrian members of 
Bombay legislature submitted their resignation. In Orissa, 
the State Congress was strongly critical of the Central 
body’s views and legislators threatened resignation. In 
Bihar and Bengal, the State Congresses had tremendous 
differences between themselves and could not reconcile the 
attitudes. In Gujerat, a large number of Congressmen vio¬ 
lently differed from the final position taken by the High 
Command and severed their connections with the Congress. 
Finally, however the pattern that emerged was acceptable 
to the country as a whole and to the States concerned, and 
except in Gujerat, dissatisfaction with the new scheme has 
not been violently expressed, even if it existed. 

The initial turmoil apart, States Reorganization has 
fulfilled the political aspirations of the people in various 
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parts of the country and thus eliminated a factor which 
might have affected the party’s popularity in the country. 
The debacle of the Congress in some areas of the South 
iti the last elections was explained then by local Congress¬ 
men as the result of their failure to implement the promise 
of linguistic redistribution of the state boundaries. Except 
Bombay and Punjab, all the states in India today are uni- 
lingual and particulalry in the South, where provincial 
boundaries were the most illogical in the past, each language 
group constitutes one single state. This has led to some 
increase in the Congress’ organisational strength also. In 
Travancore-Cochin’s Tamil speaking areas, a dissident wing 
of the Congress that advocated merger with Tamilnad, 
had defeated official Congress candidates at the polls in 
the last General elections as well as the state wide 
re-elections of 1954. The area has now been merged with 
Madras and the Travancore Tamilnad Congress announced 
its decision on 22 January to merge in the Congress. 

The Congress party’s largest gain from states reorgani¬ 
sation, however, was in the Punjab where the entire Akali 
Party representing the Sikh Community merged, following 
the evolution of a formula which satisfied them. While 
Punjab remains a bilingual state, the essence of Sikh 
demand of a Punjabi-speaking state has been accepted by 
the adoption of the ‘regional formula’, which ensures 
effective control by each linguistic region over its own 
affairs in the matter of a specified list of subjects. On 
2 October 1956, the Akali Dal resolved : 'Main differences 
in the political field having been resolved, the 
Congress and the Akali Dal have common cause in seeing 
the regional formula work fruitfully in its true spirit’. 
Referring to the earlier correspondence between the Dal 
and the Congress regarding a basis for their merger, it said : 
‘The Dal feels satisfied that if there is any infringement of 
legitimate rights and liberties of the Sikhs, the Akali Dal 
as a religious and cultural organisation, will have freedom 
to raise its voice against such infringement or injustice. 
Besides this, there is another wider point of view. India 
at present is faced with internal and exteral potential 
dangers which should impel every patriotic citizen to 
make his full and effective contribution to concerted 
effort for ensuring the security, stability and ordered 
progress of the country. When this is the case, it is 
desirable that the Dal should again repose confidence in 
the Congress and its leaders as far as political programme 
is concerned and concentrate its energies on matters, 
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religious, social and cultural etc.’^ The entire Akali Dal 
hereafter signed the Congress membership pledge. The 
acceptance of the regional formula had cost the Congress 
a section of its erstwhile membership in as much as ex- 
Education Minister Jagat Narain had to be expelled^ for 
his dissension ; the advantages of gaining the Akalis how¬ 
ever by far outweighed the disadvantages, at least in 
terms of party membership. 

Although states reorganisation was thus tided over 
■with unexpected addition to strength, the weakness of the 
Congress organisation has again demonstrated itself on 
the eve of the elections. Selection of the party’s candi¬ 
dates for Lok Sabha and State Assemblies has left groups 
in various state Congresses dissatisfied and this has in few 
cases found expression in resignation and formation of 
independent parties. While some defection has taken 
place in various states, ic has caused serious concern in 
Tamilnad (Madras) and in Bihar where powerful Congress¬ 
men assembled at a Convention on 31 December under 
the presidentship of Ram Binod Singh and decided ‘to 
take such action as may be deemed necessary to implement 
the decisions of this meeting and give help and guidance 
to the people in suggesting suitable candidates to contest 
the forthcoming elections.’® The dissident Congressmen 
will fight the elections against the Congress and they have 
enlisted the support of powerful Bihar Congressmen like 
Janaki Nandan Singh and Ram Charittar Singh, the latter 
having resigned from State Ministership to align with the 
dissidents. In Tamilnad, dissatisfaction with the official 
list of candidates found expression in the formulation of 
a new organisation called the ‘Tamilnad Congress Reform 
Committee’. The committee criticised the way in which 
Congress affairs have been carried on in Tamilnad and 
said that 'candidates had been selected in flagrant 
violation of the principles laid down by the AICC.’ 
General elections would be fought by the Committee to 
‘deafeat undesirable official Congress candidates.’^ Among 
the supporters of the Committee is Sethupathi, who has 
resigned his membership of the State Cabinet to fight the 
Congress candidate as an independent, 

1. The Times of India 3-10-56. 

2. Jagat Natain later formed h's own party—The Lok Raj Patty—and 

announced his decision to fight the Congress in Elections. 

3. Indian Nation 2 Jan, 1957. 

4. The Hindu, 19 Jan. 1957. 
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Resignations have also been reported from Saurashtra 
(Bombay), West Bengal, Mysore and Madhya Bharat 
(Madhya Pradesh). In Punjab and Rajasthan serious crises 
developed but were successfully warded off by the High 
Command in time. 


Ill 

Developments of tremendous import have .taken place 
in the camp of democratic socialist opposition in India 
during the five years between the two elections. In the 
First General Elections the two main components of this 
camp had failed to produce results which could satisfy 
even the minimum of expectations roused. The socialists 
contested 255 seats for the Lok Sabha and won only 12 ; in 
state Assemblies 1805 seats were contested but only 128 
won. Neither in Travancore-Cochin nor in Bombay, Uttar 
Pradesh or Bihar did the party’s achievements impress. 
Among the parties, the Socialists topped the list so far as 
forfeiture of deposits was concerned one hundred and five 
candidates or 40 per cent of the total candidates set up for 
Lok Sabha and 1064 or about 55 per cent of the 
candidates set up for the State Assemblies faild to secure 
even one sixth of the votes in their constituencies. The 
K. M. P. P. contested 147 seats but won only 10 in 
the Lok Sabha ; in State Assemblies they contested 
1005 seats and won only 77. This position called for 
some reapprisal on the part of both the parties of the 
rationale of their separate existence. Reviewing the 
election results in July, 1952, Asoka Mehta predicted : 
‘A number of other parties have expressed their allegiance 
to social democracy. Such parties—Socialist Party^ 
K.M.P.P., Scheduled Castes Federation, Jharkhand Party— 
are already loosely associated. Their further integration 

is mostly a question of time,.these democratic forces 

informed with a social purpose—cannot long remain apart,, 
much less antagonistic.’^ At a special convention of the 
Socialist Party at Pachmarhi, earlier (May, 1952), Jaya 
Prakash Narayan called upon the delegates to meet the 
challenge of Communism by building up a Socialist move¬ 
ment and effecting political consolidation of all progressive 
parties, except the Congress and the Communists.® The 
party adopted a political line which stated : ‘While the 
party’s chief duty is to refine itself, it cannot overlook the 
fragmentation of political life resulting from the elections. 

1. *The Political Mind of India' by Asoka Mehta, S.P., Bombay, 1952. 

2. Times of India, Z1 May, 1952. 
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It is responsible for putting an end to this fragmentation 
consistent with the claims of national integrity and of 
social change.^ A similar attitude developed among the 
members of the K.M.P.P. though they were initially in a 
mood to lean towards a parliamentary alliance with the 
Communists in some states, particularly Madras. 

Although Asoka Mehta’s hopes in regard to various 
other parties did not materialise, a merger did take place 
in late 1952 of the two main non-Congress democratic 
parties the K.M.P.P. and the S.P. A new party— 
the Praja Socialist Party was born after a joint meeting 
of the two parties at Bombay on 26 and 27 September 
1952. Earlier on 1 June the two parties formed a single 
parliamentary party at the Centre and a joint statement by 
Kripalani and Jaya Prakash Narayan at Delhi declaring 
a wide area of agreement between the two was signed. 

The basis of the new party was, as indicated by the 
resolution for merger, ‘close approximation, and often 
identity, of aims and policies.’ In the past months, said the 
resolution, moved by Asoka Mehta and seconded by 
Madhu Limaye, ‘both the parties have been moving closer 
together. The K.M.P.P. believes in the need for 
socialisation of the developed sector of our economy and 
the need for organising and mobilising the peasants, 
workers and toiling people for their emancipation from 
class oppression. The Socialist Party believes in the 
need for devolution of administrative authority and 
decentralisation of economic power as also that the 
conditions in India favour and necessitate the use of 
peaceful and democratic methods of social transformation 
and political reorganisation desired by the people. These 
two fold movements are in direct response to the situation 
as it has emerged in India after the achievement of 
freedom and are based upon a fresh apprisal of the social 
and economic possibilities in the country’.* The 
resolution also expressed the hope that the fusion would 
‘set going a process of political consolidation that will 
build up a strong and massive party of radicalism and. 
socialism.’ 

Although the merger was almost unanimously 

accepted by the ranks of the two parties,® difficulties 

1. ‘Report of the Special Convention at Pacbmathi'. S.P., 1^2. 

2. ‘The Merger, How and Why’ P.S.P. Bombay 1952, 

3. Acharya Narendra Deva however was later repotted to have 

I been unhappy. - - — — * 

i 
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soon arose about the question of attitude to the ruling 
party. In March 1953, Dr. Lohia in a statement to the 
press admitted—‘The people of India and the Socialist 
movement are plagued with curiously indecisive and 
split attitude towards the Congress party.’ This statement 
was made after Jaya Prakash Narayan had talks with 
Nehru in New Delhi on the possibilities of co-operation 
between the two parties. Later Kriplani and Narendra 
Deva also met the Prime Minister. The talks between 
these leaders revealed ‘a wide area of agreement.’^ And 
Jaya Prakash Narayan felt ‘that given a sincere desire 
on both sides and common approach to the tasks facing 
us it was in the national interest that a joint effort should 
be made particularly in the present transitional and 
formative period’.^ The Prime Minister’s proposal for 
co-operation was considered at an informal meeting of 
some party leaders in the beginning of March,® and at 
this meeting a 14 point programme was prepared to be 
sent to him as the basis for mutual discussion. The 
programme wanted Constitutional amendments for 
facilitating'social changes, administrative reforms including 
decentralisation of political and administrative authority, 
legal reforms, linguistic redistribution of provincial 
boundaries, reduction of administrative costs, redistribution 
of land to remove economic inequality, more radical 
agrarian reforms, compulsory co-operation, reclamation 
of waste lands, nationalisation of Banks and Insurance, 
progressive development of state trading, state ownership 
of selected number of plants in different industries, 
unified Trade Union movement, nationalisation of mines, 
workers’ participation in management of State under¬ 
takings, demarcation of sphere of large and small scale 
industries, scaling down of salaries and promotion of the 
spirit'of Swadeshi. On this basis Narayan met the 
Prime Minister on 16 March. Earlier in a letter forwarding 
the programme, the Socialist leader told the Prime 
Minister: ‘A great deal would depend on how you 
conceived your own move in asking for our co-operation. 
If it means only this that few of us are added to your 
Cabinet and some of the State Cabinets to strengthen the 
Government and your hands in carrying out your present 
policies, the attempt would not be worth making. But if 
it means launching upon a bold joint venture of national 

1. Jaya Prakash Narayan on the talks, <Janata*22,t March 1953. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Newspapers earlier repotted conflict of views. Dr. Lohia refused 

to attend. 
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reconstruction, it might well have been a historic 

move.It is in this perspective that the draft programme 

was prepared.It can be carried out in the next four 

years if all of us make a determined effort/ Nehru was 
prepared to accept personally the goal or values of socialism 
but maintained that ‘probably the time has not come for 
any commitments to be made at this stage about minimum 
programme etc., although there might be a good deal of 
agreement between us/ While the Prime Minister thus 
felt that it was not useful to tie each other down to 
commitments, the Socialist leader felt that without a 
common basis cooperation at Governmental levels might 
‘result in mutual conflicts, ineffectiveness and failure.’ 
The question of co-operation was thus dropped, the 
National Executive of the P.S P. having decided to do so 
at a meeting in Bombay in late March 1953. 

Although the talks were thus ended they signify a 
landmark in the P.S.P.’s history. Powerful views emerged 
inside the party for and against revaluation of the party 
attitude towards the Congress. At a special convention 
of the party at BetuU General Secretary Asoka Mehta 
reported the failure of the talks and added : ‘Even when 
the question of co-operation with the Government party 
is dropped certain difficult questions affecting our policy 
of opposition remain. The economic backwardness of 

India exerts inescapable compulsions on our policies.In 

an underdeveloped economy there is always the danger of 
democratic and secular policy getting discredited because 
of the failure of a party like the Congress. The difficulty 
can be met by one of the two alternatives (1) program¬ 
matic agreement between democratic parties or (2) deli¬ 
mitation of areas of agreement and of disagreement.’ 
Mehta also referred .to the three basic points of agreement 
between Congress and P.S.P.—nationalism, secularism and 
democracy—which made them sister parties. 

In a vigorous debate on this thesis. Dr. Lohia violently 
differed from this view and pointed out that the party was 
committed to the view that ‘it is as distant from the 
Congress party as it is from the Communists.’ He also 
said : ‘Far more dangerous than the actual achievement 
of co-operation or coalition is the attitude of mind that 
it generates. The search for areas of agreement somewhat 
removes from sight the very much wider areas of disagree¬ 
ment.I consider it vulgar to denounce the leaders of 


1. June 1953. 
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the party of power-seeking, but I also consider it equally 
vulgar to declare that they were no office seekers in doing 
what they did.’^ Speaking after Lohia, Jaya Prakash 
Narayan strongly defended the views expressed by the 
General Secretary and his own action in seeking the 
co-operation of the Congress. He also declared : ‘A 
majority of the delegates here are against our policy. 
Under such circumstances, it becomes necessary that 
there should be a change. We should step aside.’ The 
General Secretary also resigned ; so did secretaries Prem 
Bhasin, Menon and Pratap Shah. Chairman Kripalani too 
expressed his willingness to resign. Lohia, however, 
requested them to continue and a new compromise 
Executive headed by Kripalani was formed, but Goray 
instead of Asoka Mehta took up General Secretaryship. 
Jaya Prakash Narayan continued as a member of the 
Executive, It was evident, however, that the crisis in the 
party was only postponed and not averted. 

Jaya Prakash Narayan, the most powerful personality 
in the Socialist movement in India, hereafter withdrew 
from active politics and began to devote his time and 
attention to Bhoodan movement and went to the extent 
of preaching his unorthodox view that Government on 
party lines did not suit conditions in India. Asoka Mehta 
also went on clarifying his thesis, virtually rejected at 
Betul. In September. Andhra leader T. Prakasam resigned 
from P.S.P. as the party refused to allow him to head a 
Congress ministry in the province in an independent 
capacity. Acharya Kripalani earlier won a seat from 
Bihar without being contested by the Congress. 

These trends, however, were not leading to any imme¬ 
diate crisis in the party; in fact, the first National 
Conference of the P.S.F. at Allahabad in December 1953 
surprisingly accepted a statement of policy without any 
controversy. Perhaps the consciousness of the need to 
ward off a crisis counted heavily in the unanimity displayed. 
Asoka Mehta, for one, did not speak at the conference. 

The Betul Convention had appointed a Policy 
Commission to frame ‘a programme of work for the Praja 
Socialist Party and a first phase of Governmental Pro¬ 
gramme for Socialist India’. On the Commission were re¬ 
presented spokesmen of the two conflicting views expressed 
at Betul—Asoka Mehta and Ram Manohar Lohia being 
the Secretaries. The statement of Policy drafted by them 

1. Report of the Betul Convention, P.S.P. 1953 P. 47. 
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CLohia was regarded as its main architect) generally known 
as the Allahabad Thesis stated inter aha : ‘Most of the 
smaller parties and groups have faded out and only the 
Congress, the P.S.P., the Jan Sangh and Communist Party 
are of significance today. These parties embody the 
major trends in India's national life which represent irre¬ 
concilable approaches to national problems. While, there¬ 
fore, there is still scope tor minor groups to be consolidated 
into one or the oth 2 r of the four major political parties, 
no consolidation is possible among any of these major 
parties .. ..The Congress Party is the Conservative Party-.• 
Today its utter incapacity to become an instrument of 

social change stands exposed.The Communist opposition 

must in the nature of things alternate between fury against 

and appeasement of the Congress Government.The 

P.S.P. is the only party which may be expected to offer 
steady and stiff opposition to the Government’. Coming 
to parliamentary policy the statement declared in con¬ 
formity with the spirit of equi-distance that the P.S.P. 
would not enter into any coalition at the Centre, v/ould form 
a Government in a state only if it were the single largest 
party and have electoral adjustments with a party or 
parties of opposition.’ 

A new party Executive was formed at this Conference 
with Lohia as the General Secretary ; Kripalarii conti¬ 
nued as the Chairman. The rigid programmatic formula¬ 
tions of the Allahabad thesis could not be obeyed for long 
without seriously affecting the party’s reputation of being 
realistic and it is no wonder that in the Travancore-Cochin 
elections of February 1954, the P.S.P. had an electoral 
alliance with the C.P.I. among others with all members of 
the Executive including Lohia agreeing to it.^ Later after 
the expression of conflicting views by Lohia and Mehta, 
by another unanimous resolution the P.S.P. Executive meet¬ 
ing at Madras (12-13 March 1954) agreed to accept office 
in Travancorc Cochin with only 19 members in a house of 
118—not to speak of being the single largest party as 
provided for in Allahabad. These swings, equally out¬ 
rageous towards the theory of equi-distance however had 
to be tolerated. ‘Dr. Lohia toured the State and praised 
the good work of the Ministry in public as well as private’.* 

In August 1954 while Lohia was under imprisonment 
in U.P. as a result of the satyagraha against enhancement of 

1. He however, tried to keep up the spirit of the Allahabad thesis by 

being as strong as possible in his criticism of the Communists 

during the election campaign. 

2. ‘Lohia’s attempt at Disrupting the P.S.P.’—P.S.P. Delhi 1956. 
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irrigation rates, the P.S.P. Government in Travancore Cochin 
was forced to resort to firing (11 August 1954) to quell dis¬ 
turbances arising out of demonstrations in Tamil-speaking 
areas of the State for merger with Madras. This touched 
a section of the P.S.P. to the quick and Lohia from his 
prison in Allahabad, immediately instructed the Ministry 
to resign. The Ministry headed by the veteran Pattom 
Thannu Pillai refused to abide by this directive and 
referred the matter to the Chairman who in turn referred it 
to the National Executive. The National Executive mem¬ 
bers. according to an account furnished by the present 
P.S.P., felt outraged as they thought the General Secretary 
should have in all propriety not taken a unilateral decision 
and referred the matter to the Executive. Lohia on the 
otherhand was dismayed by the failure of the T.C. Ministry 
to resign and himself tendered his resignation from the 
party instead. A meeting of the Executive followed and 
decided by a majority to over-rule Lohia and wait for the 
report of a judicial enquiry before directing the Ministry 
to resign. A Committee was also appointed to go into the 
entire question of socialist attitude to police firing. Lohia 
however stuck to his initial directive and refused to 
withdraw his resignation unless it was obeyed. A few 
other members also submitted their resignation. Lohia 
claimed an overwhelming majority in the party for his 
view and threatened requisitioning of a National Conven¬ 
tion. The National Executive which had by this time 
accepted its failure to properly direct the party itself called 
a special Convention at Nagpur in late November 1954. 
The special convention endorsed the decision of the 
National Executive by 303 votes to 217. This voting after 
a not very friendly debate brought home to the National 
Executive the need for finally stepping aside; Lohia 
asserted, however, that their victory in the voting enjoined 
them to run the organisation. The resulting deadlock, 
however, was again solved by a compromise which later 
proved to be temporary. Narendra Deva was unanimously 
elected Chairman and he appointed as Secretaries Triloki 
Singh, Farid Ansari, Bipin Pal Das and M R. Dandavate— 
the first three of whom had voted for Lohia at Nagpur. 
This however did not enable him to enlist Lohia and 
Limaye in the National Executive. They on the other- 
hand continued to criticise the continuance in office of the 
Ministry in Travancore Cochin and it became apparent 
that the party was heading for a crisis. 
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The Congress party’s acceptance of the Socialist goal at 
Avadi widened the divergences in approach in the P.S.P. 
The Chairman of the party in a statement of 20 January, 
1955 declared that ‘he had doubts whether the Congress 
would ever succeed in transforming these institutions’ but 
he also welcomed the Congress declaration ‘as an evidence 
of the growing strength of democratic socialism’. There 
were other views in the party however. Asoka Mehta 
found in it a further reason for change in attitude to the 
Congress (Janata, 26 January, 1955); Madhu Limye called 
it ‘a colossal fraud on the electorate’ and claimed the 
support of the vast majority of P.S.P. supporters for this 
view. Nine Bombay Socialists thereafter* welcomed the 
Congress resolution and pleaded to their comrades for 
cooperation with the ruling party and revision of the 
Allahabad thesis. Madhu Limaye immediately attacked 
them as ‘Collaborationists’ and was sure they were inspired 
by ‘one weighty individual’.He also advised the suppor¬ 
ters of this view to return to the Congress. This was 
followed by some speculative reports in newspapers of 
Bombay about the possibility of Mehta and his followers 
joining the Congress and although they contradicted it, 
Limaye acted on this assumption and declared : ‘We shall 
vanquish them politically.’® The Party Chairman inter¬ 
vened on 27 February and in an editorial note in (Janata 
admonished Madhu Limaye for his attacks on Mehta 
without verification; he also chided those who offered 
unsolicited co-operation to the ruling party. The Chair¬ 
man’s note was endorsed by the Bombay Executive of the 
Party on 1 March, 1955 and they assured the members that 
talks of merger with Congress was baseless. On 13 March, 
they specially criticized Limaye for his attack on Mehta. 
On 14 March, Limaye told a press conference in Bombay 
that he was ready to prove his charges against Mehta 
before any impartial tribunal. On 18 March the Bombay 
Executive called upon Limaye to explain his conduct. 
Madhu Limaye did not explain his conduct and again 
repeated his ‘charges’. On 26 March the Executive 
Committee of Bombay P.S.P. suspended him for one year. 
At this stage Lohia joined the issue and called upon ‘all 
Committees and organisations which are run by advocates 
of militant socialism to invite Madhu Limaye on speaking 
engagements.’^ He also repeated his follower’s charge 
against 'these partisans of Paralysed socialism.’ The 

1. 10 February. 

2. The reference to Asoka Mehta. 

3 Free Press Journal 18 Fcby. 

4. 'Lohias Attempts at Disrupting the P.S.P.’ 
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National Executive did not seem prepared for this show¬ 
down and at a Conference in Delhi adopted the following 
resolution : ‘While confirming the decision of the Bombay 
Executive to suspend Madhu Limaye’s membership the 
National Executive recommends to the City Executive to 
reconsider its decision provided Madhu Limaye expresses 
regret for his conduct’d Even a written apology was not 
insisted upon. Later the Chairman gave a ruling that the 
National Executive had no right to revoke or confirm the 
decisions of a Provincial Committee like the Bombay 
Executive. 

While the National Executive appeared to be viewing 
the entire episode as a question of party discipline, which 
it thought was greatly suffering, the dissidents led by Lohia 
found in it a further attempt of the Executive to paralyse 
the socialists and considered it as an ideological issue. As 
a consequence, the expulsion of Limaye started a chain 
reaction. On 14 April the Chairman of the U.P. party 
stated that ‘action should have been taken against Mr. Jaya 
Prakash Narayan, Mr. Asoka Mehta, the State Executive of 
the Bombay P.S.P. and a host of others who by their overt 
and covert acts are not only undermining the prestige of 
the party but are hitting at its very roots’®. On 16 April 
the U.P. Executive passed a resolution desiring to invite 
Limaye to inaugurate the Annual Conference of the State 
Party and urged upon the National Executive to reconsider 
their decision. The National Executive demanded expla¬ 
nation from the Chairman for his conduct. Saxena retorted 
(30 April): ‘I did it intentionally and knowingly to force 
the issues’. The party’s General Secretary then called 
upon the State Executive to drop its decision of asking 
Limaye to inaugurate their Annual Conference. The 
State Executive on 23 May decided to stick to their resolve. 
The entire State Executive was suspended and an ad hoc 
executive appointed by the National Executive on 6 June, 
1955. Simultaneously Lohia announced in Hyderabad his 
resolve to form a new party. The annual Conference of 
the suspended State party in U.P. was held on 11, 12 & 13 
June. Limaye addressed and Lohia called upon ‘all mem¬ 
bers of the P.S.P. and all Committees in the country down 
to the Constituency level to oppose the National Executive 
and demand its removal’. Lohia reiterated his resolve to 
form a new party in his public speeches in the next two 
months. The Chairman of the P.S.P. however, did not like 

1. Resolution adopted at Delhi, April 9'11. 

2. National Herald, 15 April. 
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to precipitate crisis and called all important members of the 
party to a Conference at Jaipur in July in order to thrash 
out outstanding issues ‘in a cool and dispassionate manner,’ 
Lohia refused to participate and the fate of P.S.P.’s unity 
was sealed. The National Executive then suspended Lohia 
till he would explain his conduct. The explanation did 
not come. On 28 Dec. 1955, the dissidents met at a Found¬ 
ation Conference and decided to set up a new party—The 
Socialist Party of India. 

Thus only a year before the Second General Elections 
the Praja Socialist Party suffered a tremendous organi¬ 
sational set-back. It is an open question as yet if the exit 
of the Lohia-wing has helped to make the P.S.P. a uniform 
organisation and eliminated the differences in the party. 
In fact, as the then Party Chairman had repeatedly empha¬ 
sised, to them the crisis precipitated by Lohia was not an 
ideological crisis at all and he declared his and his party’s 
loyalty to the Allahabad thesis. While it is certain that 
the exit of the Socialists have to a great extent streng¬ 
thened the school emphasising ‘the compulsions of a back¬ 
ward economy’, it is also evident that the party by and 
large still remains one of Opposition to the Congress and 
Communists alike. At Gaya, where the erstwhile Chair¬ 
man^ was not personally present, (26-30 December, 1955) 
its Second National Conference adopted a policy statement 
akin in tone and spirit to the Allahabad Thesis, whose 
alleged non-observance pained the Lohiaites. The Congress 
profession of socialism is sceptically viewed, the basic oppo¬ 
sition to the Congress reiterated and the faith in class 
struggles made unequivocal. It is also interesting to note 
that this statement was adopted in the face of opposition 
by veteran party members like Purshottam Tricumdas, 
Acharya Kirpalani and Asoka Mehta and adopted by ‘an 
overwhelming majority’.^ All amendments to the paragraph 
in the policy statement ruling out electoral adjustments 
with the Congress, the Communist Party or any Communal 
Parties were lost.* 

While the P.S.P. thus continues to exist separately 
in the faith that it is the only party of democratic 
socialism in the country, the Socialists think otherwise and 
consider the ideological division in socialist ranks 

1. Acharya Natcndra Deva died on 29 February, 1956 and Ganga Saran 

Sinha was elected Chairman of the Party. 

2. 'Report of the Second National Conference* P.S.P. 1956. 

3. The party*s sharply expressed differences with the Govt’s initial 

reaction to the crisis in Hungary has imparted content to these 

professions. 
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complete. In his Presidential Address at the Foundation 
Conference of the Socialist Party Lohia said : ‘No matter 
whether the question of coalition government arose or of 
police firing or of disciplinary actions, the true socialists 
evolved a consistency of outlook in the same way as the 
surrenderers achieved their own.’ The Socialist Party’s 
Manifesto has accused the P.S.P. of a constant search for 
finding short cuts—alternately by aligning with the ruling 
party and the parties of the opposition—to the achievement 
of their goal. This party on the other hand believes that 
the shortest road to Socialism i*? the straight road and 
this, it thinks, is a fundamental difference of it with the 
P.S.P. 

Those who claim to be the Democratic Socialists of 
India are thus arrayed against one another before the 
General Elections. Although largely the P.S.P. remains 
intact (only 4 of the 24 Lok Sabha members of the 
Party and only 39 of 206 Assembly members joined 
Lohia) there is no doubt that the split has meant the 
loss to the party of a considerable section of its militant 
activists Moreover, the repeated occurrence of crisis 
and the ideological confusion has also induced a number 
of P-S P. members to rejoin the Congress—some prominent 
among them being Sucheta Kripalani, Maganlal Bagdi 
and Choitram Gidwani. 


IV 

The period under review has seen very vital changes 
in the approach and outlook of the Communist Party of 
India. The orientation of the foreign policy of the 
Government of India towards emphasis on friendly 
relations with the U.S-S.R, and People’s Republic of 
China and the opposition to American aid to Pakistan. 
SEATO and the Baghdad Pact were not to be easily 
reconciled with the party’s earlier characterisation of 
the Government. Even in the field of internal policy, 
several major advances were made which could not be 
overlooked for long without serious damage to the party’s 
popularity. Lastly, the post-Stalin changes in the theory 
and practice of international communism culminating in 
the formulations of the 20th Party Congress, the 
revelations made by the present Communist leadership 
of the U.S.S.R, about the Stalin era and the lessons in 
Poland and Hungary of the need for more balanced 
planning have all combined to underline the need for a 
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change in the tactices as well as the conception of 
Communism. 

The Communist Patty of India fought the general 
elections in 1951-52 on the basis of its 1951 programme. 
This programme was based on the assumption ‘that 
freedom, real freedom, has yet to be won. The truth is 
that the classes that govern our country today are classes 
that never stood for freedom. Congress wanted merely 
to utilise the freedom struggle in order to strike a bargain 
with the British Imperialists.’^ It refused to believe that 
India’s foreign policy was independent and thought it 
was essentially carrying out ‘the foreign policy of British 
imperialism.’ It characterised the Indian Constitution, 
a ‘Constitution of landlord Capitalist state’ and ‘although 
it will and can be used by the people, it is a deception 
of the people to say that elections alone can end the 
capitalist-landlord rule and the imperialist hold over 
the country.’* 'Even the most hardened liberal would 
now feel ashamed to maintain, let alone the Communist 
Party of India and other democratic and revolutionaries, 
that this Government and the classes that keep it in power 
will ever allow us to carry out a fundamental demoratic 
transformation in the country by parliamentary 

methods.the road that will lead us to freedom and 

peace.has to be found elsewhere.’* Furthermore, 

the party considered that ‘all action of the masses in 
defence of their interests to achieve their liberation is 
sacroscant.’ 

In line with these formulations, the 1951 Election 
manifesto of the Communist Party of India refuted the 
Congress claim that freedom had been won and branded 
the Government as one of ‘national betrayal’. ‘What has 
come is not freedom’ said the manifesto, ‘what has 
come is the replacement of a British Viceroy and his 
Councillors by an Indian President and his Ministers’. 
The Government was, to the C.P.I. at this time, one of the 
imperialists, the princes and the landlords, the big mono¬ 
polists and financiers, the speculators and black marketeers. 
‘Therefore,’ said the manifesto, ‘this Government must 
go... The people have to develop a mass movement which 
will shatter its power, shatter the very state system it has 
maintained and take all power into their hands’*. 

1. ‘A Mockery of Freedom* by Ajoy Ghosh, Crossroads 20 July 1951. 

2. ‘Draft Programme’ Crossroads 4 May, 1951. 

3. Policy statement of C.P.I. Crossroads, 8 June, 1951. 

4. Election Manifesto as quoted in India at a Glance 1954. P-112. 
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A slow but perceptible change, however, had been 
occuring in the meantime in as much as the violent prac¬ 
tices, though not the theories, were being given up. On 
23 October, 1951, A,K. Gopalan announced at a press 
Conferepce in Bombay that ‘with a view to help in restor¬ 
ing peaceful conditions in Telangana, the Central Com¬ 
mittee as well as the Andhra Committee have decided 
to advise the Telangana peasantry and the fighting 
partisans to stop all partisan actions and mobilise the 
entire people for an effective participation in the ensuring 
general elections to rout the Congress at the polls/^ 

The election results, unexpectedly good for the Com¬ 
munists.* encouraged the C.P. leadership to formulate that 
the people of India had given their verdict against the 
Congress party and communal parties and it was ‘an 
eminently practicable’ proposition to form a ‘Government 
of Democratic Unity to replace the hated Congress Govern¬ 
ment.® The contemplated Government of Democratic 
Unity was distinct from the Government of People’s 
Democray, in as much as it would be formed on the basis 
of election victories and presumably work within the 
bounds of the Constitution. Such Governments, however, 
were not formed as it became difficult to maintain the 
Unity of the Election-time Fronts, not to speak of further 
broadening their scope. In Madras and Travancore- 
Cochin the Communist party’s hopes were not realised ; 
in Hyderabad, cracks appeared inside the Peoples’ Demo¬ 
cratic Front, the prominent non-Communist members* 
having violently differed from the imposition of C.P. control 
on the Front.* 

By the beginning of 1953, however, the Congress party’s 
approach to international affairs as reflected in the foreign 
policy of the Government of India, particularly in regard 
to Korea, had to be taken into account. On 17 May 1953. 
Sundarayya, leader of the Communist Party in Parliament, 
announced his party’s welcome of the Prime Minister’s 
statement on Korea. Returning from a tour of Russia and 
China Communist leader Gopalan said in mid 1953 that 
Nehru was widely known in Russia and ‘in China even 
ordinary people knew that Nehru was to India what Mao 

1. Crossroads, 26 Ocfober, 1951. 

2. There was some addition to the ranks of the C-P.I. after the General 

Elections, particularly from among the Xeft Socialists' led by 

Aruna Asafali. 

3. Statement of Central Committee of 29 March 1952 

4. Like Dr. Jaisoorya & G. M. Shroff. The actual break came in Nov. 

1954. 
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was to China’. In July 1953, the C.P.I.'s official organ. 
Crossroads, commented ; ‘The resolutions adopted by the 
A.I.C.C. at Agra can be of help to the partisans of peace. 
For the A.I.C.C. has now accepted some major slogans of 
the mass movement’. Writing in ‘Crossroads’ of 9 August, 
1953, Polit Bureau Member, Namboodiripad, said about a 
Press Conference given by Mr. Nehru that ‘it will help 
strengthen the forces of peace in their struggle’. In 1953 
developments leading to the United States Aid to Pakistan 
were taking place, opposition to which was led by the 
Indian National Congress. Not only did Jawaharlal Nehru 
promptly voice his protest against the idea but he played 
the leading role in the movement against it and often 
more effectively than anyone else, in making the country 
conscious of the danger that it represented. This fact, 
which could not be ignored by the party, would not be 
reconciled with the earlier characterisation of the Govern¬ 
ment and by the time the party met at Madurai for the 
Third Congress (December 53—January 54) the need for 
a revaluation of the Indian scene was underlined. 

This, however, was slow in coming and the line for¬ 
mulated by the Party Congress at Madurai remained 
basically the same in its assessment of the Indian situation, 
although the foreign policy of India in certain spheres was 
welcomed. ‘Certain acts and declarations of the Nehru 
Government in the recent period, particularly since the 
defeat of the Americans in the Korean war. have been 
helpful to peace and all peace loving people have appreciat¬ 
ed and supported these acts and sentiments’ declared the 
party at MaduraiV But as yet, the party was not convinced 
of the independence of India’s foreign policy and thought 
‘it was subject essentially to the influence of British 
imperiaUsm’. It followed from this that, instead of support¬ 
ing the Government, the necessity was of intensifying the 
fight against British imperialism and for the complete 
liquidation of landlordism. The Party Congress found in 
the internal sphere a developing crisis, failure of the First 
Plan, continuation of the reactionary policies of the past 
and growth of mass resistance. In the political sphere 
also it envisaged a growing crisis in the ranks of the 
Congress and found that 'the Congress is losing ground’. 
The Congress leadership, however, could still create illu¬ 
sions and so could the PSP, but ‘these retarding influences 
can be overcome by the Communist Party’ and ‘possibili¬ 
ties already exist for drawing disillusioned Congressmen 

1. ‘Political Resolution* Communist Patty of India, Delhi 1954. 
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and PSP followers into struggles'. It was thus indirectly 
admitted that democratic elements existed in other parties 
as well, but only struggles could help their unity. The 
keynote of the political resolution at Madurai was : It is 
of utmost importance that the entire party be armed with 
the perspective of the fast maturing of a profound econo¬ 
mic and political crisis, of the struggles that are looming 
large and of the perspective of coordinating them into the 
political struggle for the replacement of the present 
Government by a Government of Democratic Unity’. 

This line represented a compromise between the 
various lines that were being propagated inside the party. 

Explaining the Madurai resolution, General Secretary 
A joy Ghosh summed up the two main contradictory attitudes 
inside the party and their implications : ‘One deviation 
held that U.S. imperialism was a threat to peace but cons¬ 
tituted no serious and immediate threat to India’s freedom. 
The other deviation, in practice, wanted to make the U.S. 
threat the basis of our entire activity...If U.S. imperialism 
is looked upon as the main enemy not only of peace but 
also of national freedom then the tendency would increas¬ 
ingly be of lining up behind the Nehru Government. If 
the U.S. in no way menaces our freedom then the struggle 
against it loses all sense of urgency’^ The Communist 
Party's answer at Madurai compromised the two views, 
considered the struggle for peace as vital as that of libera¬ 
tion but made it clear that they were not ‘identical or 
co-extensive. All those who are in the struggle for 
freedom will join the struggle for peace, but many in the 
struggle for peace may not join the struggle for freedom’.^ 

After Madurai the party attempted to apply its 
United Front tactics to Travancore-Cochin in aligning with 
the P.S.P. for purposes of the State-wide elections. While 
it succeeded in keeping the Congress out of power the 
Left wing Government of Democratic Unity was never 
formed, the P.S.P. having agreed to form a Government 
with Congress backing. Even the United Front of Leftists 
consisting of C.P.L, R.S.P. and K.S.P. showed signs of 
breaking up ; and naturally the limitations of the United 
Front were discovered. 

The greater impact on the party however was of the 
further advance of the foreign policy of the Govern- 

1. *On the work of the Third Party Congress’ by Ajoy Ghosh, Com¬ 

munist Patty of India, 1954, p. 5. 

2. /hid—p. 10. 
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ment in 1954—India’s role in Indo-China for a negotiated 
settlement, Chou-Nehru declaration and the enunciation of 
Five Principles and India’s opposition to SEATO inspite 
of British participation in it. Also being evident at this 
time was the gain on the economic front, the progressive 
orientation in economic policies towards the end of 1954 
and the Congress acceptance of the Socialist pattern at 
Avadi, The party, however, was again late in welcoming 
these changes. Suffering still, on the one hand, perhaps 
from the illusions of ‘a deepening crisis’ and on the other 
from the experience of the United Front in Travancore- 
Cochin the party decided in early 1955 to challenge the 
Congress party in a straight fight in the state-wide 
elections in Andhra. Great hopes were roused in party 
ranks and its resources were concentrated for the defeat of 
the Congress and the victory of the Communist Party. 
The Communist Party suffered a serious set-back winning 
15 seats only against 159 for which it contested. 

During the Andhra elections the Congress party made 
wide use of a Pravda Editorial of 26 January 1955, praising 
India’s achievements. The Soviet leaders had earlier 
praised India’s foreign policy in unequivocal terms in the 
Supreme Soviet. The changing Soviet evaluation of the 
Indian political scene* and the people’s verdict in Andhra 
perhaps coupled to emphasise the need for further changes 
in the attitude of the Communist Party of India. General 
Secretary Ajoy Ghosh said in a frank statement immedia¬ 
tely after the debacle : ‘The news of the defeat has be¬ 
wildered even the workers, peasants and people of all 
walks of life who responded magnificiently to our appeal 
for aid and who on the basis of confident predictions made 
by us, were looking for sure success’. Later after four days 
of scrutiny by the Central Committee, he issued another 
statement saying that the party was underestimating the 
effect of India’s role in the international arena, that there 
was easing of the food situation and increased production. 

The Andhra debacle was followed by the Bandung 
Conference and that by Nehru’s visit to Russia. In the 
internal sphere there were the amendment of the Consti¬ 
tution, the bill to nationalise Imperial Bank, the Company 
Law Reforms and the report on taxation. Meeting in this 
context in June 1955, the Central Committee of the party 
made significant departure from earlier formulations. The 
country’s foreign policy was unhesitatingly welcomed and 


1. This included a revision of the. views on Gandhi. 
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it was recognised that ‘democratic forces' existed inside the- 
Congress. It admitted that ‘limited gains' had taken place 
in the course of the First Plan. The Second Plan’s frame¬ 
work was welcomed. The possibility of change in Govern¬ 
ment was held out only for the state level. But the 
policies in the internal sphere were still considered ‘in the 
main reactionary and undemocratic.’ 

The Palghat Session—the Fourth Congress of the 
Communist Party of India (April 1956)—met under the 
impact of two further developments pulling perhaps in two 
different directions : one, the pro-India pronouncements 
of Khrushchev and Bulganin and the States Reorganisation 
agitation. But above all were the formulations of the 20th 
Party Congress of the CPSUB that war was not inevitable 
and that peaceful transformation to Socialism could take 
place. The Political Resolution at Palghat therefore further 
advanced the process of change towards the ‘right’. It 
declared that the democratic front ‘will not be an anti- 
Congress front’. Praja Socialist and Socialist parties were 
recognised as parties of democratic opposition. No political 
crisis was foreseen and consolidation of the hold of the 
Congress was realised. The need for fight for democratic 
policies in the Congress itself was admitted. Above all. 
the ‘tendency to keep away from schemes and projects 
sponsored or run by the Government’ was pointed out as 
one to be eliminated. ‘The most important division’ in 
the ran^s of the democratic forces was considered that 
between those who followed the Congress and those who 
followed the others. Referring to the doubts about the 
wisdom of India’s foreign policy in some quarters, the policy 
resolution declared : ‘This makes it even more imperative 
that resolute efforts be made for the initiation and building 
up of a united national movement of all forces, parties, and 
organisations, including the Congress, to support and 
strengthen the peace policy of the Government of India for 
the defence of Indian freedom and security’.^ All this, 
however, was conditioned by the statement that the 
Communist Party ‘must act as a Party of Opposition in 
relation to the present Government’ and that ‘while 
resolutely fighting for every progress that can be made 
under the present conditions the Communist Party will 
carry on mass propaganda in favour of Peoples’ Democracy 
and Socialism’.* 


1. ‘Political Resolution*, Palghat, C.P.I., 1956. 

2. Ibid, pp. 24-25. 
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The subsequent revelations about Stalin’s ‘mistakes’ 
and adventures, the admission of weaknesses of the Soviet 
system, the attempt to reverse the process of Stalinisation 
in the international Communist movement, the great 
debate initiated by leaders like Togliatti, the respectability 
attached to Tito, and the fast developing change in 
the political climate of Eastern Europe further carried for¬ 
ward the transformation of the Communist theory 
in India of which the latest indication is Ajoy Ghosh’s 
pamphlet : ‘The Two Systems’/ 

The General Secretary of the Communist Party for 
the first time declared in unmistakable terms that ‘the 
possibility of peaceful ways to socialism’ is a serious con¬ 
viction based on realities. Again, once the socialist forces 
would triumph class struggle need not be intensified. 
There were other declarations of revolutionary significance 
—revolutionary from the viewpoint of classical Commun¬ 
ist theory. ‘The parliamentary form of Government 
will be retained in the socialist India of our concept 
together with all legitimate rights of parties that prefer 
to remain in opposition and conduct their activities in a 
peaceful and constitutional manner’ Further, ‘The 
existence of different parties need not be a factor that 
weakens the Socialist system.Subsequently in replying 
to a letter addressed to the C.P.I. by Jaya Prakash 
Narayan* raising basic issues concerning human values, 
socialism and progress, Ajoy Ghosh in a reference to 
Hungary said ‘We have been profoundly distressed by 
the happenings in Hungary.It is to be deeply regret¬ 

ted that such things occurred after 11 years of People’s 
Democratic rule which reveals the enormity of the mis¬ 
takes, misdeeds and even crimes committed by the 
Government of Hungary both in the internal sphere and 

in its relation to the USSR’. ‘Bourgeois democracy. 

is not all sham. It constitutes a big advance over what 
prevailed in past societies. Socialism has to recognise 
this advance and carry it forward’. In ‘Two Systems’ the 
resolve is expressed to build the unity ‘in common en¬ 
deavour of Socialists, Communists and honest Congressmen 
and genuine democratic forces in the country’. 

The Communist Party faces India’s Second General 
Elections at a particularly depressed period of its history. 

1. ‘The Two Systems, A Balance Sheet' A Communist Party Publica¬ 

tion Nov. 1956. 

2. Ibid P‘76. 

3. 5 November 1956 ; Ajoy Ghosh’s reply was of 21 November. 
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For all this change noted above has not taken place 
without strifes inside the party and serious disappointing 
effects on its cadres. At almost every crucial stage, the 
party was divided between two and more groups—division 
which has been often explained as right and left devia¬ 
tion in the official documents of the party. The conflict 
at Madurai between the two wings, the great debate 
at Palghat on the tactical line and the continuous reports 
of divergent approaches inside the party to the ruling 
party in India are facts of great importance. But even 
more than this, the crisis in international communism as 
indicated by the denigration of Stalin, the events in 
Poland and Hungary and the post-Hungary trends in the 
policy ^statements from USSR have confused, demoralised 
and disorientated the party as never before. Even the 
most ardent Communist would not doubt the validity 
of this statement. How far the impact of these events 
would be felt on Indian opinion about the Communist 
party only election results can indicate. 

Perhaps, the election line of the Communist Party will 
further add to this confusion. After recognising the 
Congress party's achievements in various fields including 
foreign policy and planning, the Communist Party’s attempt 
to oppose the Congress with all possible addition to its own 
strength from all possible quarters may not quite be in 
conformity with the spirit of the Palghat decisions or the 
tactics of a Government of Democratic Unity. But this 
may be the logic of the acceptance of the parliamentary 
method of social change. A party’s strength and popula¬ 
rity in the next five years will largely depend on how many 
seats it can win in this election. If this explanation is 
correct, however, the process initiated at Palghat may be 
resumed after the elections. 


V 

The Jana Sangh’s failure in the General Elections to 
emerge as a powerful party in the Parliament was to a 
great extent counteracted by the emergence of its leader, 
S. P. Mukerji, as one of the most vocal, responsible and 
able Parliamentarians in the Lok Sabha’s opposition. 
Immediately after the elections an attempt was made by 
him to unite the various elements in the Parliament which 
did not owe loyalty to the Congress or the Socialists or the 
Communists. On 28 March 1952, a meeting was held in 
New Delhi of 20 individual leaders, representing about 
45 opposition members of the Lok Sabha and it was decided 
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to form a combined opposition on the basis of a minimum 
programme. When the ‘National Democratic Group’ was 
born, however, only 30 members joined including the 
members of the Hindu Mahasabha, Akali Dal and Ram 
Rajya Parishad, Soon after, according to a Jana Sangh 
account,^ the Praja Socialist Party approached Mukerji 
for an alignment in the Parliament with the latter as the 
leader of a recognised opposition block. The negotiations 
broke down on the issue of the inclusion of Hindu Maha¬ 
sabha-—the P.S.P. being opposed to it. This again retarded 
the prospects of the Jana Sangh to a great extent but the 
loss was made up by the attention that the person of the 
President of the party attracted in and outside the Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Among the major activities of the Jana Sangh in the 
country during the period under review mention must first 
be made of the Praja Parishad agitation in Jammu and the 
agitation in the rest of India for a complete unification of 
the territory of Jammu and Kashmir in the Indian Union. 
The conditions in Kashmir deteriorated, from the Jana 
Sangh view point, from 1952 onwards in as much as a 
separate constitution for the state agreed upon by the 
representatives of the Government of Kashmir and that of 
India, were detrimental to national interests and might 
seriously undermine the security of the State. It was also 
felt that the Hindu minority of the State was not receiving 
a fair deal from the Government of Sheikh Abdullah, 

On 14 June 1952, the Working Committee of the Jana 
Sangh resolved : ‘The recent decisions of the State Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly concerning a separate flag® couple with 
the recommendations of the Basic Principles Committee 
that Kashmir will be an autonomous republic within a 
republic, are in clear violation of India’s sovereignty and 

the spirit of the Indian Constitution.To allow Jammu 

and Kashmir to proceed along the same path.might 

mean a fre.sh call to disruptive elements in India to break 

its unity and integrity.The Committee requests the 

Government of India to be circumspect and not to take 
any decision in this matter without fully consulting the 
Parliament and giving an opportunity to the people of 
Jammu and Ladakh* to express their wishes regarding 

1. *Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukerji—A Biography* by Balraj Madhok, 

New Delhi, 1954. 

An announcement to this effect was made by Revenue Minister Beg 

in the Kashmir Constituent Assembly on 24 March 1952, 

3. Areas of the State where non-Muslims predominate. 
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integration with India independently of the Constituent 
Assembly of the State’. The Committee also called upon 
all sections of the people of India to raise their voice of 
protest against the then policy of the Government and 
wanted 29 June to be observed as Kashmir day all over 
India. On 26 June Mukerji elaborated the stand in 
the Lok Sabha as the Jana Sangh members are demons¬ 
trating outside the Parliament House in Delhi. 

On 24 July, the Prime Minister placed before the 
Parliament the agreement on Kashmir. In the debate that 
followed Mukerji strongly upheld the views of his party and 
the Prime Minister roundly condemned the Praja Parishad 
of Jammu.^ A large scale Satyagraha had started. A 
pamphlet issued by ‘Publicity Secretary, Jammu and 
Kashmir Praja Parishad’ claimed : ‘The whole countryside 
is aflame and the government has almost ceased to exit.’ 
The Bharatiya Jana Sangh was fully in sympathy with 
the satyagraha. Declared Mukerji at a conference in 
Kanpur in December 1952: ‘Even at this late stage 
I would appeal to Mr. Nehru and Sh. Abdullah to cry a 
halt and not to stand on false prestige. They must open 
negotiations with Parishad leaders’. 

As against the views of the younger delegates 
‘Mukerji was not for any hasty action and persuaded the 
party to allow him to write to Nehru and Abdullah in an 
effort to convince them. On 9 January, 1953, Mukerji 
wrote his first letter to Nehru. After some correspon¬ 
dence, Nehru in a letter on 3 February reiterated the 
desire of the Government ‘to resist the misconceived 
policy.’ Mukerji replied equally strongly and although 
the tone of the correspondence later improved, nothing 
substantial was achieved. On 18 February, Abdullah 
finally informed his inability to meet the Parishad 
leaders. Agitation in Delhi and other strongholds of the 
Sangh was intensified. On 5 March a largely attended 
public meeting was held; on 6 March Mukerji was 
arrested* for contravening the order against public 
meetings and processions in Delhi, shortly before a 
procession was to start. On 11 March however, he was 
released. 

On 11 May the Jana Sangh President started for 
Jammu in a bid to fight the alleged anti-Praja Parishad 

1. The organisation is virtually the statewing of the Jana Sangh. 

2. Among the persons who criticised this action of the Government 

was Hriday Nath Kunzru, the veteran liberal. 
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repression in the State. On his entry into the State; 
he was arrested on grounds of acting in a manner 
prejudicial to public safety and peace. On 23 June, 1953, 
Mukerji died in prison at Srinagar following a heart 
attack. 

Another important aspect of Jana Sangh activity 
before Mukerji’s death was the attempt to build up a 
joint front in West Bengal on the question of East Bengal 
minorities. An All-India East Bengal Minorities 
Convention was held in Calcutta in November 1952, under 
the Presidentship of prominent K.M.P.P. member Sucheta 
Kripalani. The Hindu Mahasabha and the Revolutionary 
Socialist Party also came in. Before much progress was 
made, however, the Jana Sangh had to devote its attention 
to Kashmir. 

The sudden death of Shyama Prasad Mukerji was 
a shock for the Jana Sangh. Its agitation in Kashmir 
had been raising its prestige; in Delhi the Jana Sangh 
won three out of 4 seats for which bye-elections were 
fought in early 1953- The subsequent arrest of Sheikh 
Abdullah (August. 1953) further confirmed, in a way, 
the fears and vindicated the stand of the Jana Sangh. 
But the earlier exit from the scene of Mukerji, perhaps, 
retarded the party’s capacity to make the best use’of its 
propaganda value. 

From this time onward commenced a series of attempts 
to merge the Jana Sangh, the Hindu Mahasabha and the 
Ram Rajya Parishad. Even earlier before the death of 
Mukerji, protracted negotiations went on with these 
parties and the Ganatantra Parishad of Orissa, On 
31 December 1952, Kumar Profulla Chandra Bhanja Deo, 
President Ganatantra Parishad announced that he had 
reached an agreement with the leaders of the Jana Sangh 
about the merger of Parishad with Jana Sangh. The 
Parishad had earlier attempted to merge with the 
Socialist Party but differences arose over the questions of 
'sanctity of private property' and ‘Privy purses to Rulers' 
and such as the Jana Sangh was preferred.^ On 18 January 
1953 Mauli Chandra Sharma, then General Secretary of 
the Sangh said in Meerut that there were prospects of 
an early merger of the Sangh, Mahasabha, Ram Rajya 
Parishad and Ganatantra Parishad.* Although the 
merger as such was not achieved, the Jana Sangh 

1. From Reports in Hindusthan Standard 1st January 1953. 

2. Times of India, 19th January 1953. 
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refrained from organising a separate organisation in 
Orissa state and its full sympathies are with the Parishad. 
The Sangh is not setting up any candidate in the 
forthcoming elections in Orissa. 

With other parties however the talks continued. On 
9 February. 1953, the All-India Hindu Mahasabha autho¬ 
rised N. C. Chatterji, its President, to have a joint 
council of action with the Sangh in support of Jammu 
agitation. When Mukerji courted arrest in Delhi, so did 
Chatterji of Mahasabha and Nand Lai Sharma of Ram 
Rajya Parishad. Thus a programmatic unity was to some 
extent attained. 

The death of Dr. Mukerji lent urgency to the question 
of merger. Addressing the annual conference of the 
Sangh on 16 August 1953, Mauli Chandra Sharma, Act¬ 
ing President said that ‘the time had come for the merger’ 
of the three parties, Earlier, N.C. Chatterji had expressed 
similar feelings at a public meeting in Delhi called to 
condole the death of S. P. Mukerji. On 17 August, the 
All-India body of the Sangh hailed the move. Pro¬ 
tracted negotiations went on for years without producing 
any specific result and although a degree of co-operation 
between the three parties always existed^ the merger 
was not forthcoming On 8 October 1955, Atal Behari 
Bajpai. Secretary of the Sangh announced in Bombay that 
the talks initiated by the Jana Sangh for the merger had 
failed due to Mahasabha’s insistence on separate exist¬ 
ence.^ Two days later, V.G. Deshpande. General Secretary 
Hindu Mahasabha characterised this as ‘far from truth.’ 
He said : ‘It is wrong to say that the negotiations have 
broken down because the followers of Hindu Mahasabha 
insisted on retaining the organisation as a separate entity. 
There is no difference of opinion on this issue. The 
differences are on a different issue and a formula has been 
evolved by which this difference can be settled.’ This 
formula never came to be implemented and known. But 
further attempts were obviously being made. As late as 
on 24 January, 1956, the newspapers reported that the 
proposal for the merger between the two parties* had 
been finalised and a joint announcement was expected in 
a few days time. The talks with Ram Rajya Parishad hat! 
failed, according to the same report, on the issue of 
‘excluding Harijans from membership* ‘and basing the 

1. The Hindut 9 October, 1955. 

2 The Hindustan Times. 
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party constitution on the tenets of Hindu Shastras’ on 
both of which Parishad Chief Karpatriji insisted* The 
Hindu Mahasabha was to cease to exist politically as per 
the arrangement and confine itself to social activities; 
its members would work inside the Jana Sangh for political 
purposes. While the new party’s objective would be the 
attainment of a Hindu Rashtra (a concession by the 
Sangh which carliar defined it as Bhartiya Rashtra), the 
membership would be open to all communities and not 
to Hindus only, as the practice used to be with the Maha- 
sabha.^ 

These hopvcs however were not realised as the working 
committee of the Sabha later refused to agree to this 
arrangement. The predominant view in the Committee 
was that it was essential that an organisation manned only 
by the Hindus was essential. Thus the right wing forces in 
Indian politics failed to merge and present a united 
front in Indian politics* Perhaps, the failure of the merger 
talks had stiffened attitudes on all sides and even an 
electoral alliance of the three parties has not been achieved 
in any state, excepting Rajasthan and West Bengal. 

Not only did the Jana Sangh’s bid to add to its strength 
by the merger fail, but desertions also took place in the 
party in late 1954. On 3 November 1954, President Mauli 
Chandra Sharma resigned from the party alleging 'domina¬ 
tion and interference by the R.S.S.’^ and ‘vigorous and 
calculated drive on its part to turn the Sangh into a 
convenient handle.’ He alleged that these elements 
did not subscribe to the basic principles of democracy 
and secularism. Later, some other prominent members 
resigned from the Sangh for its alleged subservience to 
R.S.S. The process went on for some time and on 23 
September 1955, fifteen leaders of Delhi State Jana Sangh 
resigned. A week earlier a member of the State Assembly 
was expelled by the State Executive. 

Inspite of this however the Jana Sangh continued to 
remain a strong force in the northern parts of the country. 
On the question of States Reorganisation, particularly in 
Punjab, the party led some agitation with apparent 
popular backing. 

A remarkable fact about the Sangh in the last five 
years is its slow but certain movement towards the posi- 

1, Reports in Hindustan Times, 24 January. 1956. 

2. Rashtiiya Swayam Sevak Sangh, an organisation of volunteers* 
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tion of a Conservative Party in certain respects. Although 
from the very beginning the party attached considerable 
importance to ‘sanctity of private property’ and advocated 
a ‘realistic’ foreign policy it was largely concerned in this 
period with the questions of Secularism, Indo-Pakistan re¬ 
lations, East Bengal and West Pakistan refugees and 
Kashmir. Its main attention has been to the preservation 
of the rights of the Hindu Community and its political 
appeal was largely based on the slogan of ‘Akhand Bharat’. 
In the recent past the Sangh has shown greater concern for 
foreign policy even when it does not concern Pakistan, 
criticized the Second Five Year Plan as over ambitious’ 
and opposed the ‘socialistic goal’, adopted by the Congress. 
On 9 October 1956, the Working Committee of the Sangh 
meeting at poona favoured ‘adequate scope for free enter¬ 
prise’. Socialistic Society was, considered a negation of 
the Bharatiya ideals of social relations as it would mean 
extinction of all individual enterprise.^ On 15 November, 
the Sangh President strongly criticised India’s attitude to 
Soviet intervention in Hungary ; so did R.S.S, Chief 
Golwalkar on 18 November. This is of some significance 
because it was argued in some quarters that our vote on 
Hungary was influenced by considerations of resisting 
U. N. intervention in Kashmir. 

VI 

The obvious strength of the Congress party and the 
failure of other parties to grow as a powerful force indi¬ 
vidually and collectively, had impressed upon some sections 
of the Opposition the need for not frittering away the 
anti-congress votes by fighting each other. The ‘near to 
one-party rule’ in India, as Jaya Prakash Narayan would 
call it, and the possibility that this might continue for 
another five years underlined for them the necessity of 
victory for the non-Congress parties in as many seats as 
possible ; it was considered indispensable for the effective 
survival of parties and for the growth of the democratic 
traditions in India* The two main parties impressed by 
this argument were the C.P.I. and the P.S.P, 


1. Delivering his presidential address at the Jana Sangh Conference in 
Delhi on 28 Dec. 1956, D. P. Ghosh said : 'A Socialist state 
becomes a slave state; and if socialism does bring about equality, 
it is equality in slavery and serfdom. It may be a grim picture, 
but it IS true. All that humanity has striven for throughout the 
ages—the development of the human mind the liberation of the 
human soul—all this comes for extinction if socialism triumphs.* 
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As early as in June 1956, newspapers reported that 
talks had been held in this regard between the General 
Secretary of the Communist Party and Socialist leaders 
Asoka Mehta and Jaya Prakash Narayan and it was also 
reported that the latter was in favour of an electoral 
alliance between the leftist parties, particularly between 
the P.S.P. and the C.P.I. In a prompt clarification of the 
P.S.P.’s election policy. Joint Secretary, Farid Ansari, how¬ 
ever, refuted the suggestion. Issuing a statement to the 
press on 27 June, Ansari said : ‘The Central Office of the 
P.S.P. has not authorised any one to negotiate on its behalf 
for an electoral alliance with the C.P.I* nor has any report 
of such talks been received at the Central Office. The 
policy of the P.S P. in this connection is quite clear. The 
policy statement adopted at Gaya categorically lays down 
that “The Praja Socialist Party shall not enter into an 
electoral adjustment with the Congress, the Communist 
Party of India or any Communal party". This policy of 
having no truck with the Communists is based not only 
on our past bitter experience but on an analysis of the 
nature and functioning of Communist parties all over the 

world.The political resolution of the C.P.I. recently 

passed at its Palghat Conference and its elucidation, by 
Ajoy Ghosh clearly indicate how due to compelling inter¬ 
national situation, the C.P.I. has softened towards the 
Congress. Under the circumstances, all this talk of elec¬ 
toral alliances has no meaning. There are fundamental 
differences between the P.S.P. and the C.P.I. in their out¬ 
look towards democratic methods and traditions, the purity 
of means and ends and ethical values. In view of these 
'differences there cannot be any electoral alliance between 
the P.S.P. and the C.P.I.’^ Inspite of this categorical 
declaration, in July Jaya Prakash Narayan reiterated his 
views and the Communist Party repeated its appeal for 
•^unity. The Central Committee of the latter said in its 
appeal of 11 July : ‘The forthcoming General Elections 
are going to be one of the biggest political battles of recent 
times in our country—a battle in which the patriotic and 
■democratic forces will come into the field to defeat the 
anti people and anti-democratic policies of the ruling party 
and for consolidation of national achievements, for strength¬ 
ening democracy and for raising people's living standards.' 
Then recounting the united struggles of leftist parties in 
various states the party said : ‘It is precisely this unity 
of popular forces which the parties of democratic opposition 
are today called upon to further strengthen in order that 

1. Text of statement supplied by PSP Central Office, New Delhi. 
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people can play their rightful role in the coming General 
Elections’^ Speaking at Patna, Jaya Prakash Narayan told 
P.S.P. workers that while avoiding alliances with the 
Congress or the communal parties their party should in 
its own interest have understanding with other leftist 
parties. This view was not favoured by all sections of 
the P.S.P. Meeting in New Delhi, the National Executive 
of the party discussed the issue from 5 to 7 August 1956 
but did not take any final decision. Newspapers re¬ 
ported that while the West Bengal, Maharashtra, Travan- 
core-Cochin and Bihar units were for alliance or 
adjustments, some other units were totally opposed 
to it. Jaya Prakash Narayan continued to plead for 
the alliance however and addressing a workers’ meet¬ 
ing in Madras he reiterated his views that some sort 
of understanding with C.P.I. was necessary to avoid 
triangular contests. He explained according to 
press reports, that what he contemplated was not an 
electoral alliance but only an understanding that wherever 
P.S.P. was strong the C.P.I. would not set up its candidate 
and vice versa. When a report emanated at this time from 
Communist sources in Hyderabad that an alliance with 
the P.S.P. had been concluded. Party Chairman Ganga 
Saran Sinha stated in New Delhi (23 August) that the 
Party’s electoral policy as adopted in Gaya still held the 
ground and no P.S.P. unit’s understanding with the C.P.I. 
would receive Central approval. On 25 August, Ajoy 
Ghosh admitted that no electoral alliance or understanding 
had been concluded and only the National Conference 
of the P.S.P. could decide the issue but added that condi¬ 
tions for an alliance were ‘more favourable now than in 
the last General Elections’. He indicated C.P.I.’s preference 
for a programmatic alliance between the parties of the left 
and to carry forward the alliance to form an alternative 
Government in some states, P.S.P. and C.P.I should come 
together, he thought, to form a democratic opposition 
to act, among other things, as a check on the high handed¬ 
ness of the Government departments responsible for the 
maintenance of law and order. The P.S.P. however was 
yet to evolve a uniform policy. The two main views 
inside the party, for and against adjustment were stated 
by Jaya Prakash Narayan and Asoka Mehta—the former 
in the form of a letter to the P.S.P. Executive and the 
latter in a statement from Bombay. The argument of 
Jaya Prakash Narayan started with the dangers of one 

1, New Ait Weekly, 15 July, 1956. 
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party rule and the need for a strong opposition in parlia¬ 
mentary democracy. There is practically no parliamentary 
opposition today’ he said and ‘this was a dangerous 
situation’, he thought, particularly in the context of ‘the 
growing power of bureaucracy’, ‘the apparent drive towards 
state capitalism’ and 'the pernicious cult of personality 
which is being sedulously created’. The second basis of 
his argument was that the Congress party’s strength was 
largely the result of the parliamentary inexperience of 
opposition parties in as much as they fought against one 
another and paved the way for the Congress to secure an 
overwhelming majority of seats by polling only 40-45 per 
cent of the votes. ‘It is a sign of political immaturity’ 
he said ‘to think that parties in order to come to a 
working electoral arrangement, so as to avoid triangular 
or multi-angular contests, must have a common ideological 
basis. Nor does such a working arrangement necessarily 
involve any kind of united front or joint campaign or 
any understanding as to post election arrangements.’ He 
made it clear that there was no ideological consideration 
underlying his idea and that although he welcomed certain 
signs of change in the world Communist movement, this 
did not enter into his mind when he advocated electoral 
arrangements. ‘Apart from the agreement to avoid 
contests between opposition candidates, I have nothing 
further in view. I am aware of the danger in tihis. Weak 
and opportunist candidates may not keep themselves 
within these limits and the Communists with their usual 
disloyalty to the pledged word may tempt them too far; 
yet this risk has to be taken.’ 

Asoka Mehta presenting the other side of the picture 
in a statement from Bombay said : ‘Nobody can object to 
electoral understanding or alliance with other parties, 

provided that is between like minded parties.But I 

cannot understand any electoral truck with other parties 
whose policies and ideologies are fatal to our cause. Would 
it be wise to strengthen our position by buttressing 
communal and communist forces that would weaken the 

secular democratic fabric of our society?.If that is so 

voters do not respond to policies and ideologies but only 
to antipathy to the ruling party. And that is a sad 

commentary on our democracy.In my opinion it is 

necessary to impart to the voters a discriminatory attitude 
in choosing not only the Government but also the 
Opposition’.^ Both the views had strong support inside the 


1. Quoted from Bombay Chronicle, 21 Sept. 
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party as indicated by the debate in the c/<an«ta, official 
organ of the P-S.P. 

Meeting in this context, the P.S.P. Executive in 
Bombay (18-19 September ’56) decided to stick to the 
policy laid down at Gaya ruling out alliance with Congress 
Communists and Communalists but at the same time 
provided for exceptional and extraordinary cases arising 
in some states for agreement with other opposition parties 
for assignment of constituencies. This policy was to be 
finally decided at the party’s forthcoming national 
conference. The Communist General Secretary criticised 
this resolution as ’self-contradictory’ but hoped for a 
better approach from the party’s general body. If however 
programmatic unity could not be achieved A joy Ghosh 
thought even agreements to avoid triangular contests would 
be an improvement upon the existing situation. The 
P.S.P.’s National Conference at Bangalore (November 
1956) however reaffirmed the Gaya policy but said ‘How¬ 
ever, the Conference realises that there may be some 
exceptional and extraordinary cases where constituencies 
may have to be assigned by agreement between different 
opposition parties. The Conference therefore endows the 
National Executive with the necessary authority. That 
authority may be used when asked for by a Provincial 
Executive, if the National Executive is satisfied that 
special circumstances exist.’ Thus the PSP’s decision fell 
far short of the Communist Party’s expectations but did 
conform to the ideas expressed by advocates of electoral 
understanding inside the party. 

The attitude of other parties to electoral alliances 
has been still less favourable. The Socialist Party’s 
position was explained by Lohia in a circular letter in 
April 1956. He said : 'The unavoidable error of forming 
joint or United Front with parties of communism or 
paralysed socialism on the language issue in Maha¬ 
rashtra and Bengal is threatening to expand its scope. 
If there is to be a joint front of parties of unanimous 
reconstruction or shadow boxing why should not such 
a front be sought directly with their principal namely 
the Congress party that runs the Government ? These 
parties of apparent though fraudulent opposition may 
however, confuse and mislead the electorate and make 
it blame the Socialist Party for not agreeing to common 
■fronts. To that, the answer is simple and full. 
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The Socialist Party fights no elections except where it is 
-Strong. Concrete conditions are laid down to test such 
strength. The Socialist Party does not require to be 
persuaded to adjust candidates. It is already so persuaded. 
It has left all constituencies to others except where it is 
strong. The Socialist Party therefore must walk alone.’^ 
This policy of the socialists was finally endorsed by the 
party’s Conference at Prahladnagar, Madhya Pradesh on 
31 December, 1956. A resolution of the party said: ‘The 
national Conference reiterates its faith in the present 
policy of having no united front or electoral alliance with 
any other political party. It further rejects the policy of 
adjustment on seats with other political parties through 
negotiations.’* 

The Working Committee of the Bhartiya Jana Sangh 
resolved in July, 1956, that ‘normally speaking, on an all 
India basis it will not be advisable to enter into electoral 
alliances with other All India Parties. But electoral 
adjustments may be made with other parties or groups if 
necessary in certain areas in order to avoid as far as 
possible multi-cornered contests, as against the ruling 
Congress party in the interests of democracy.’® The Jana 
Sangh considers itself the only real all-India opposition 
party as the wind had been taken out of the sails of P.S.P. 
and Communist Party by the Governments acceptance of 
Socialism. The policy of the Jana Sangh in regard to 
electoral alliances was endorsed by the party’s annual 
•conference in Delhi in late December. 

The Congress party’s views on electoral alliances 
among opposition parties were expressed by Jawaharlal 
Nehru. Addressing a public meeting in New Delhi on 23 
September he deprecated unprincipled alliances and spe¬ 
cially said about the P.S.P : ‘If the P.S.P. is guided in its 
decision only by hatred towards the Congress, then it will 
not do any good’. Congress President Dhebar also expres¬ 
sed critical views subsequently about Jaya Prakash 
Narayan’s advice to the P.S.P. Executive. 

Although on a national level alliances have not been 
achieved, in several States arrangement has been made 
among groups of parties to present a united opposition to 
the ruling party.* The most significant of these alliances 

1. Mankind, October 1956. 

2. The Hindustan Times, 1 January, 1957. 

3. Organiser, 20 August, 1956, 

4. All information given in this section is based on reports in the 

daily and weekly press of the country. 
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are those in Maharashtra and Gujerat in Bombay State 
where all political parties, with the exception of the Social¬ 
ist Party, have agreed to fight the Congress jointly under the 
auspices of the Samyukta Maharashtra Samiti and the Maha 
Gujerat Samiti respectively. The aims of the two ‘samiti’s 
are to re-distribute the bilingual province of Bombay into 
two unilingual States of Maharashtra and Gujerat. While 
the candidates would be set up by parties as such, the elec¬ 
tions would be fought on the basis of the Samiti’s slogans. 
Among other States where alliances have been made, the 
basis seems to be the strongest in West Bengal. Five 
parties of the Left—PSP, C.P.I, R.S.P,, Forward Bloc and 
Forward Bloc (Marxist) have not only agreed to avoid 
triangular contests and seek adjustments but a common 
minimum programme has also been evolved for the parties 
to work upon after the elections. The programme includes 
fixation of minimum and maximum salaries, unemployment 
allowance and free and compulsory education upto 14 years 
of age. The announcement was made in Calcutta on 12 
January. In West Bengal, however, there are other forces 
fighting the elections. The West Bengal United Left 
Front consisting of eight minor parties—the Bolshevik 
party. Socialist Unity Centre, Communist League, Workers' 
and Peasants’ Party, a group of the Revolutionary Commu¬ 
nist Party, Democratic Vanguard, Sadharantantri Dal and 
the Bengal Provincial Forward Bloc. The other leftist 
front views the creation of this separate front of minor 
parties as the result of their failure to get their demands 
of seats fulfilled. There is yet another united front in 
West Bengal—the United Democratic Front, consisting of 
Jan Sangh, Hindu Mahasabha, West Bengal Congress 
Karmi Parishad (dissident Congressmen), Biplabi Bangla 
Sangha and a section of the Revolutionary Communist 
Party. West Bengal, incidentally, is one State where the 
leftists—particularly Communists are hopeful of very good 
results and optimists among them even go to the extent 
of hoping for formation of an alternative Government. 

In Kerala, another state of leftist stronghold, however, 
the position is less encouraging for the opposition. Talks 
of alliance between the P.S.P. and the Communist Party 
broke down, mainly on the issue of distribution of Consti¬ 
tuencies- Even the R.S.P. with whom the Communists had 
decided to form an alliance have of late withdrawn and 
decided to contest independently. A section of the Kerala 
Socialist Party led by Mathai Manjuran are with the 
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Congress, while another section would go it alone. The 
only alliance that has succeeded in coming is that between 
the P.S.P. and the Muslim League, which is said to be 
having some stronghold in the Malabar area. 

In Rajasthan, an alliance has been formed by the right 
wing parties—the Hindu Mahasabha, the Jana Sangh and 
the Ram Rajya Parishad along with the Bhooswami Sangh, 
an organisation of landlords who had carried on an agita¬ 
tion in the State in 1955-56 for rehabilitation of ‘Jagirdars’. 
The Maharaja of Jaipur—a powerful force in the Jaipur 
area—is also said to have come out in favour of this 
alliance. 

In Uttar Pradesh, while the Praja Socialists and Social¬ 
ists would contest independently, a United Front has been 
formed of several smaller parties in the State—the C.P.I., 
R.S.P., Shoshit Sangh, Scheduled Castes Federation and a 
group of dissident Congressmen. Known as the Progressive 
United People’s Front, the alliance was born in September 
1956 not only to fight the elections jointly but also to work 
for the implementation of an agreed minimum programme 
even after that. 

In Assam, four leftist parties have decided to jointly 
concentrate their strength on half of the Assembly 
seats. The four parties are, the'P.S.P., C.P.I., R.C.P.I. and 
the R.S.P. The Socialist Party, however, will abide by 
its electoral policy and fight it alone. 

In Madhya Pradesh, a C.P.I.-P.S.P. adjustment has 
been reported. In Orissa, talks between the Ganatantra 
Parishad and P.S.P. and Communist Party have failed 
and the parties would fight independently. In Bihar 
C.P.I. and P.S.P. have adjusted between themselves 
and in some constituencies candidates will be supported 
jointly with dissident Congressmen. In Andhra the 
People’s Democratic Front led by the Communists would 
continue and would have the advantages of an adjustment 
with the P.S.P. in five districts but not in others. No 
'particular alliance has been arrived at in Punjab, Mysore 
and Madras. 

Apart from the declared alliances, however, some 
tacit and unwritten alliances would automatically have 
come in as much as every opposition party seems to be 
convinced of the futility of wasting resources by scattering 
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them over a large number of constituencies and in 
fighting non-Congress parties which might otherwise have 
a chance. Therefore, to some extent, the ‘automatic 
adjustment’ conceived by Lohia, would be made in several 
constituencies and opposition may not fare as badly in 
the forthcoming elections as the political history of 
last five years would suggest. 
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INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS AND THE 

ELECTIONS 

Shriman Narayan 

the party which is administering the country, the 
-*■ task of conducting the election campaigri is difficult 
and delicate. The Congress, however, occupies a unique 
position. It has a record of service which no other 
party can claim. It has a tradition and history of which 
any political party in any country can feel legitimately 
proud. In the years of struggle as in the years of 
fulfilment, we have derived our strength and capacity to 
work from the faith and confidence that the people of 
India have placed in our great national organisation. 

We are determined to fight the coming elections on a 
high level becoming our position and consistent with our 
status. Since 1926, when the Congress first decided to 
participate in elections, it has utilised the elections e^s an 
opportunity for spreading i its message among the people 
and telling them what they should do for the prosperity 
and progress of the country. When Congressmen decided 
to contest elections, as members of the Swaraj Party, 
Pandit Motilal Nehru frankly told the people that the 
Congress after boycotting the legislatures was contesting 
the elections for its own purpose of conveying its message 
to the people and that they were not out to grab political 
power. Even today we believe that elections are an 
appropriate occasion for transmitting the Congress message 
to the people and educating them about its programme and 
policies. As was decided at Indore, we shall make every 
effort to make our election campaign an adult education 
campaign to reach as many voters as possible and 
acquaint them with all that we have achieved and all that 
we stand for and have been constantly endeavouring to 
implement. The Indore Session has given a mandate to 
Congressmen to meet the electorate in a sanguine mood 
and explain to them the meaning and significance of our 
Election Manifesto which is a blue-print for the solution 
of the nation’s problems through the medium of the 

Mr. Shriman Narayan is General Secretary, Indian National 
Congress. 
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one political organisation which is ever dynamic and ever 
fresh in its outlook as well as in its approach. 

In cryptically but significantly describing what the 
Congress stands for, the Election Manifesto describes the 
basic objectives of the Congress. It says: “The basic 
objectives of the Congress are democracy and socialism and 
the methods have to be peaceful. We have to adhere to 
peaceful methods not only because they are in tune with 
India’s thinking, from the time of our ancient sages and 
Asoka to Gandhi, but also because only thus can we main¬ 
tain the unity and integrity of India and not waste our 
substance! in internecine conflicts. Only thus can we 
achieve socialism through the democratic method, which 
we value as ensuring the freedom of the individual.” 

This in short is what the Congress aims at, namely, the 
establishment of Socialist Society ensuring the freedom of 
the individual and the securing of this objective through 
peaceful and democratic process. This unexceptionable 
ideal ought to commend itself to the electorate which 
desires and also demands peaceful progress and equal 
opportunities for individual development. The Congress 
objective is in perfect consonance with the training and 
temperament and emotional equipment of the vast majority 
of the people. 

The Indore Congress laid great emphasis on moral 
values. The resolution on the conduct of election campaign 
drew the pointed attention of the people to the importance 
of moral values and the maintenance of high standards in 
public as well as in private life. Congressmen were 
enjoined to conduct the election campaign on a high level 
without any recrimination or bitterness. 

Here, it would be appropriate and also relevant to 
extract the resolution which the Indore Session has passed 
on the conduct of the election campaign. It said : “In the 
Election Manifesto of the Congress, attention is particularly 
drawn to the importance of moral values and of the main¬ 
tenance of high standards in public as well as in private 
life. Congressmen are, therefore, specially enjoined that their 
election campaign should be conducted on a high level and 
without any recrimination or bitterness. The campaign 
should be based on the objective, ideology and programme 
of the Congress, as stated in the Election Manifesto. The 
object of widespread democratic elections is not merely for 
individual candidates to gain success in them, but also to 
educate public opinion and the masses of India. Because 
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India enjoys adult suffrage for both men and women, a 
general election offers a unique opportunity to reach the 
vast masses of India and to carry out an educative cam¬ 
paign in regard to objectives, ideology and domestic and 
international problems. It is these subjects, as well as the 
achievements of the Congress Governments since indepen¬ 
dence and the Second Five-Year Plan, that should be 
emphasised before the public. This should be done with 
dignity and without personal attacks on opposing candidates 
and always remembering that every Congressman has to 
set a high example of personal conduct". 

No party, we believe, had enjoined on its partymen a 
code of conduct in this manner ever before. The Congress 
which had attained maturity during its long and srenuous 
period of serving the people, had thought it pertinent on 
an occasion like this to enforce certain lofty moral 
standards and a high sense of that idealism which imbued 
and inspired Congress activity. The insistence on main¬ 
taining a high level in the conduct of election campaigns 
is a significant decision. It illustrates in abundant mea¬ 
sure the concern and the anxiety of the Congress to be 
fair, frank and above all, democratic in this campaigning. 
It wants to eschew all coercive and intimidating processes 
which arc generally resorted to in election campaigns and 
to confine itself strictly and scrupulously to the democratic 
methods of appealing to the people on the basis of its 
achievements, and the programmes and above all, its history 
and ideals and leaving it to the Electorate to choose as it 
wills. 

The procedure we followed for the selection of candi¬ 
dates gave ample opportunity to Congressmen to meet the 
Central Election Committee Representatives, both in the 
P.C.C, Headquarters as well as in Delhi, The A. I. C. C. 
Office handled thousands of representations from various 
parts of the country and these were considered in detail 
at the Central Election Committee meetings. The Cong¬ 
ress President himself met several hundred people daily to 
consider representations. We have done our best to select 
proper candidates for various States. We have been 
guided by two sets of considerations in selecting candidates. 
On the one hand, certain fixed percentages of scats have 
been allotted to “new blood", women> minorties and others. 
On the other hand, we had to have some regard for an 
individual candidate’s record of constructive work, public 
standing and chances of winning in a particular cons¬ 
tituency. 
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The education of the voter is the primary and para- 
,mount duty assigned to the Congress candidate and the 
Congress. He should approach the voter with the glorious 
achievements of the Congress and with the pledge of securing 
the greatest good not only to the greatest number, but to 
all the millions that dwell in this land. No party which 
specialises in hood-winking the electorate secures the true 
interest of the country. We are not shy of any strong 
opposition party. But we are sure that the Indian electo¬ 
rate will not weaken our great national organisation by 
casting their vote in favour of parties that make “rosy” 
promises and trifle with the essence of democracy. 


PRAJA SOCIALIST PARTY AND THE ELECTIONS 

Farid Ansari 

Polling for the Second General Election in free India 
will begin on February 24,1957. About 200 million men 
and women will register their votes, thus actively partici¬ 
pating in the process of electing the people who will govern 
the country for the next five years. 

Elections are a great school in the democratic educa¬ 
tion of the masses. It is particularly so in a country like 
India where democratic institutions have yet to secure a 
permanent foothold in the political consciousness of our 
people. More than that, elections are a test of a people's 
maturity and a verdict on the policies and practices of not 
only the Party in power but also of the other parties in 
the field who seek the voters' confidence on the basis of 
an alternative programme. 

The issue on which Congress is trying to win the 
elections is the Second Five Year Plan. 

The impact of the Plan cannot be ignored. The 
emphasis and concentration on heavy industries, budgeted 
outlay far beyond our resources, and the consequent infla¬ 
tion are bound to increase the discontent of the people. In 
countries where planning of vast dimensions has succeeded, 
it has been through centralized, authoritarian and coercive 
methods. Soviet Russia succeeded in its planning pro¬ 
gramme because it was totalitarian. Can India achieve 
this measure of planning unless it adopts the methods 

Mr. Farid Ansari is Joint Secretary, Praja Socialist Party. 
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Russia used and China is ruthlessly practising now ? Only 
by evoking popular enthusiasm on an unprecedented scale 
can India achieve the targets of planning in the democratic 
way. The Congress, it appears, has not the will or the 
capacity to mobilize such enthusiasm. 

One aspect of the First Five Year Plan that will be 
carried over to the Second, viz., the Community Projects 
Programme, provides concrete evidence and a yardstick to 
measure the incapacity of the Government to move towards 
socialist objectives, despite its professions and propaganda. 
Loud claims about the success of the Community 
-Projects arc often made. The Programme Evaluation 
Repors, issued in 1955 and later in 1956, however, indicate 
that the programme has worked primarily to the benefit of 
those classes which do not stand in imminent necessity of 
services that the programme offers. These classes arc 
capable of effecting improvements in their living standards 
even without the programme. Civic and political organi¬ 
sations at the village level, says the Report, excluded from 
its membership landless labourers and small cultivators. 
Five years after the programme came into operation, there 
is no indication that these imbalances have been corrected. 

The failure of Community Projects Programme will be 
sehn in clearer light if it is realized that it is a programme 
which is intended to develop the people’s initiative and 
voluntary effort. Obviously either no voluntary effort has 
been forthcoming or whatever effort has been forthcoming 
has not been entirely voluntary. Faced with inability to 
move forward in the socialist direction, which alone can 
provide the programme with'its sinews, the tendency to use 
coercive measures to achieve targets would become inevit¬ 
able. The lesson of the Community Projects Programme 
is that a programme conceived originally as method of 
stimulating voluntary effort towards national reconstruc¬ 
tion inevitably degenerates into a means for bureaucracy 
to bully the people in the absence of truly inspiring socio¬ 
economic programmes. 

This might be a pointer to the shape of things to come 
under the Second Five Year Plan. The Second Plan will 
impose much greater burdens and demand much greater 
sacrifices. The poor and ignorant people will be called 
upon to be ‘enthusiastic’ about these and to ‘voluntarily’ 
offer ‘spontaneous’ co-operation. The experience of the im¬ 
plementation of the Community Projects Programme leaves 
no one in doubt about the methods likely to be employed 
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by the administration to engineer popular enthusaism and 
.spontaneity. The Second Five Year Plan, under the con¬ 
ditions pre\^iling to day in the country, is thus bound to 
pave the way for a system of administration which may 
still remain ‘democratic’ in form but will doubtless be 
‘totalitarian’ in content. 

Recent pronouncements of Congress leaders and minis¬ 
ters indicate that they do not lay much store by domocracy 
in the years to come. Our Prime Minister's ideas on the 
attributes of domocracy seem to vary with the political 
needs of implementing the Second Five Year Plan. The 
concept that achievement of physical targets under plan¬ 
ning is more important than democratic processes is grow¬ 
ing. Planning in a democracy should have for its objectives 
an economic system that is human in concept and a process 
that does not ride roughshod over people’s political rights. 
The Prime Minister’s speeches do not appear to show 
awareness of these dangers, nor even aversion to those 
methods. Speaking at Narora, for instance, he suggested 
a type of relationship between the party and the adminis¬ 
tration which is only a step short of the totalitarian 
pattern. 

This step would not be slow in coming either, thanks 
to the dialectics which will be released by the Second 
Plan. Who can deny that today even the morals of the 
civil servants of the administration left behind by the 
British has disappeared due to the efforts of the ruling 
party to utilize them for party ends. As it is, many of the 
party leaders who try to utilize government resources for 
party purposes have caused justifiable misgiving in the 
minds of the people. When a Governor of a State attends 
the meeting of a party, as the Governor of the Punjab 
did when he attended the AICC session held at Amritsar, 
the conclusion is inevitable that the ruling party thinks 
an intergation of the party and the government would be 
convenient for their purposes. Official witnesses at the 
Hoshiarpur Inquiry gave evidence before a committee 
appointed by the Congress Party. Even persons from jail 
were brought and produced before this committee to give 
evidence. All this indicates that the process of equating 
the government with the party is progressing according to 
plan. 

The socialist forces that were engendered during the 
national struggle have undoubtedly created a socialist 
atmosphere in the country. After independence, they have 
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striven against anti-democratic, totalitarian tendencies 
of thfe Congress Government, upheld the cause of civil 
liberties and insisted on the establishment of healthy 
democratic traditions. These socialist forces have assidu¬ 
ously worked ‘for the establishment of a democratic 
socialist society in India, a society in which there is fullest 
economic and political democracy.’ The burden of attain¬ 
ing this task of social change has fallen on the shoulders 
of the Parja Socialist Party, the vanguard of the demo¬ 
cratic socialist movement in India. Therefore, the PSP 
realises ‘the importance of the purity of means, non-violent 
technique of struggle and decentralized democracy and 
economy’. For this reason we tried to ‘invite the attention 
of public workers to the fact that without public character 
no idelogy can help India-..’ and to evoke in them the 
democratic spirit and a sense of social responsibility to 
show that the socialist movement has never been purely an 
economic movement but also an ethical and cultural move¬ 
ment. We are working not merely for an economic 
revolution but for a moral and cultural revolution too. 
It is, therefore, our mission to oppose the anti-democratic 
ways of the Congress and the Government. We have to 
establish political democracy on sound foundations, pro¬ 
mote democratic spirit and tradition and develop demo¬ 
cratic ways of life in all spheres and then advance political 
democracy to socialist democracy. That being the task, 
the PSP will work for the properly co-ordinated decentra¬ 
lization, consisting of a network of democratic centres, 
democratically organised fuctional associations and stand¬ 
ing committees of legislatures attached to ministries having 
closer contact with administration. 

Without any hesitation we declare that the PSP will 
‘abolish large inequalities of ownership and tenancy rights, 
clear the jungle of land tenures, and in each State so 
resettle revenue on a uniform, equitable principle that 
small peasants may get substantial relief. Efforts will 
also be made to replace land revenue, whenever possible, 
by a graded agricultural income-tax*. Ejectment of tenants 
will be stopped immediately. Steps will be taken to redis¬ 
tribute land and consolidate the fragmented holdings. The 
land will belong to the tiller. Only those who personally 
participate in the processes of cultivation will be able to 
possess land. Employment of farm workers will be made a 
penal offence. To provide them an independent means of 
livelihood, rural industries and decentralized processes even 
of large-scale industries will be located in villages. New 
lands, bn which the andess will be settled, will be reclaim- 
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cd through State efforts and a ‘food army.’ Co-operative 
farming will be encouraged and multi-purpose cooperative 
societies will be organized for marketing, irrigation, supply 
of better seeds, manures and implements. Rural credit 
and industries will also be organized on co-operative lines. 
In the decentralized socialist state, the village panchayat 
elected on the basis of universal franchise will be the chief 
organ of State authority in the village. 

In the realm of industry the PSP holds that compre¬ 
hensive utilization of the available human material and 
other resources for the maximum production of wealth and 
for the maximum realization of human welfare is necessary. 
Planned socialist economy will ensure the rational use of 
all productive resources for promoting the maximum 
human welfare. It will save society from exploitation and 
economic domination by financial interests. Production 
will be considered in the light of real costs in relation to 
human needs and wants. An equitable distribution of the 
national income will be made to ensure a decent life to all 
working people. Profits will be ‘ploughed back for further 
economic development and planning shall mean guaran¬ 
teeing employment to all’. The National Planning Com¬ 
mission will consist of non-official experts nominated by 
the Central Government and representatives of trade 
unions, cooperatives and kisan organizations. Large-scale 
industries must be owned by the community and socialized. 
But to ensure maximum production the workers must 
participate in the management of these industries. Techno¬ 
logy must develop and modernize cottage and small-scale 
industries. 

In a country where capital is scanty but manpower 
is abundant, development of cottage industries is very 
essential so that the country may have a balanced economy 
free from unemployment. It is also necessary so that the 
wage-earners may turn into self-producers, to be enriched 
materially as well as culturally. 


COMMUNIST PARTY AND THE ELECTIONS 

Ajoy Ghosh 

I HE Congress election manifesto, as well as the speech 
■ made by Shri Nehru, proclaims that the Congress is 
determined to achieve socialism but the methods must be 
peaceful and democratic. Conflicts should be eliminated,. 

Mr. Ajoy Ghosh is General Secretary, Communist Party of India. 
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violence should be avoided, conditions should be created 
for “co-operative effort’ of the people all over the country. 
Pandit Nehru urges Congressmen to look upon the elections 
as a campaign for mass education in Congress socialism. 
Why then does the Communist Party call for strengthening 
of the democratic opposition to the Congress ? We shall 
concentrate on stating our position on this point. 

While saying many things, it is significant that neither 
Pandiu Nehru nor anyone else specifically states what 
the Congress proposes to do during the next five years. 
Nor does any Congress leader make an effort to define in 
clear lines what it means by socialism. To the request 
made by a delegate to the Congress session that this 
vagueness should be removed, Shri Nehru replied ; ‘I do 
not see why I should be asked to define socialism in precise 
rigid terms when it is something which should not be rigid’. 

Shri Nehru’s abhorrence for precision—which he 
equates with rigidity—was not surprising. He knew that 
any attempt to state clearly what the Congress wants to 
do would be dangerous. It would invitably draw attention 
to the glaring divergence between the professed aim and 
the actual practices. It would shatter the myth, sedulous¬ 
ly fostered, that under Congress regime the country has 
already registered big progress in every sphere and taken 
major steps towards socialism. Above all, it would commit 
the Congress to something definite. 

Rebuking those who made these proposals and launch¬ 
ing a vigorous attack on the critics of the Government, 
Sri Nehru repeated what he had said many a time before 
viz. that there was no short-cut to socialism and that the 
building of socialism would take time. He approvingly 
referred to what Chairman MaoTse-tung had told him 
about China in this connection. 

This was nothing but a subtle attempt to befog issues. 
Undoubtedly it tubes time to build socialism in a backward 
country. But it does not require much time to take those 
fundamental measures which are essential in order to 
create conditions for socialism. 

It does not require time to dislodge British capital 
from its dominant position in our economy, to abolish 
landlordism and take effective measures for the nationali¬ 
sation of such concerns as are essential for planning. 

It does not .require time to evolve a just system of 
taxation whose main burden falls on the wealthier classe 
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It does not require time to ensure that together with 
increase in productivity, the income of the working class 
and office employees increases correspondingly. 

It does not require time to curtail the sweeping 
p>owers of the bureaucracy and the police and to extend 
the democratic liberties of the people, not to make bigger 
allocations for the cultural, health and social needs of the 
people. 

These measures alone can lay the foundation for 
ordered progress. Without carrying them out, it is a sheer 
deception of the people to talk about socialism. It is for 
the initiation and implementation of these measures that 
the CPI stands. It is for this that in our Election Manifesto 
we have called for unity of all democratic forces. 

Nor can anyone argue that the taking of these and 
similar measures would lead to violence and bloodshed. 
The truth is just the opposite. It is the refusal to take 
these measures that is responsible for the present disunity 
and conflict in the country. The classes and elements who 
would be adversely affected by these measures are so 
isolated from the people that, but for the protection and 
support which they enjoy from Shri Nehru’s Government, 
they would have been swept away long ago. 

^Recorded history’, claimed Sri Dhebar in his address 
to the Congress Session, ‘contains few parallels of perfor¬ 
mance to equal what has been achieved in India under the 
Congress regime.’ 

This assertion is belied by facts. 

In its 1951 Manifesto issued on the eve of the last 
general elections, the Congress stated : ‘Millions in the 
country still lack sufficiency of food, clothing and shelter.’ 
Can it be claimed that since these words were written, 
there has been any real change in the situation ? Only 
those can make the claim who have little regard for truth. 

Production has increased, it is asserted. It undoubted¬ 
ly has to some extent. But what about those whose 
increased toil has brought about this increase in production 
the workers, the peasants, the artisans, the middle-class 
employees and others ? To what extent have they gained ? 
The new Manifesto does not care to answer this question. 

‘The abolition of zamindari, jagirdari and the like’, 
said the Congress Election Manifesto of 1951, ‘must be 
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Tapidly completed. Security of tenure and fair rents 
should be assured to the tillers of the soil’. The utterly 
inadequate character of what has been done in these 
respects is admitted even in official publications. 

‘The condition of agricultural labourers,’ said the 
Manifesto, ‘should be improved’. The Minimum Wages 
Act remains on paper. 

‘A rise in the standard of life of workers’, said the 
Manifesto, ‘is not only desirable in itself, but leads to 
greater productivity.’ 

Although productivity has increased substantially, 
wages remain at the 1939 level. The share of wages and 
salaries in the net factory income has declined, while the 
share of the profits has grown. 

‘The achievement of economic equality and social 
justice’, said the Manifesto, ‘must proceed side by side with 
economic progress.’ 

In actual practice the disparities in wealth and income 
have steadily grown. The concentration of wealth in a 
few hands is greater today than even in the days of British 
rule, the divergence of Income wider. This is admitted in 
official publications which also admit that the Second Five 
Year Plan will accentuate the disparity. 

‘Every effort must be made’, said the Manifesto, ‘to 
put an end to the evil’ of corruption. Corruption is ram¬ 
pant in every department of the Government and inside the 
Congress organisation. 

No purpose would be served by quoting more promises 
from the Election Manifesto of 1951 and comparing them 
with the deeds of the Government. 

The Second'Five Year Plan as formulated by the 
Government and as it is being implemented, promises little 
change for the better in all fundamental respects. It docs 
not contain measures which will mobilise our resources and 
our vast manpower for national reconstruction. The 
private sector will predominate our economy. The 
peasant will remain dispossessed. The worker will be as 
ruthlessly exploited as today. The concentration of wealth 
will increase. Unemployment figures will continue to 
swell. The burden on the masses will grow. The attack 
on the rights and liberties of the people will continue. 
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This is the inevitable result of the policies which the 
Government pursues. They are not policies which hcli> 
national reconstruction. They are not policies which lay 
the foundation for socialism. They are policies which seek 
to utilise the urge for socialism in order to serve the ruling 
capitalist class whose narrow interest has been placed by 
the Government above the interest of the country and the 
nation. 

In the background of the grim international situation 
that has developed in recent months, in the background 
of the new Eisenhower Plan and the sabre-rattling by the 
ruling clique in Pakistan, this weakness and economic de¬ 
pendence constitutes a menace to our freedom and national 
security, The great position which our country has secured 
in the comity of nations by its defence of tTfe cause of 
peace and freedom makes it all the more imperative that 
effeevtie measures are taken to overcome our backward¬ 
ness. This is prevented by the internal policies of the 
Government. 

A sustained and determined battle has to be waged 
against these policies with a view to alter them radically. 
Herein lies the significance of the Second General Elec¬ 
tions of our Republic. These elections will inevitably 
assume the character of a gigantic battle, waged on a 
nation-wide scale, a battle for democratic and progressive 
policies and measures in every sphere. 

The establishment of democratic governments in States 
where the popular movement is strong and the emergence 
of a powerful democratic opposition in every legislature 
are the immediate aims with which the Communist Party 
will fight these elections. The realisation of these aims 
will mean enormous strengthening of the battle of demo¬ 
cratic policies and measures for national reconstruction 
and the people’s welfare. It will mean accession of 
great power to the forces of socialism in our political and 
economic life. 

The monopoly of power which the Congress enjoys 
today has become a serious obstacle in the path of progress. 
It has meant betrayal of the interest of the people, cynical 
disregard of pledges, attacks on democratic liberties and 
corruption of our public life. National interest demands 
that this monopoly is broken. 

This can be achieved only if the democratic parties 
and individuals in every State achieve agreement among 
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themselves and come together. Never was the need for 
this greater, never were the possibilities brighter. Major 
successes have already been attained in this respect in 
several States and areas. These have to be carried for¬ 
ward. 

The Communist Party of India has withstood severe 
trials and not all the repression and slander launched 
against it has made it waver in its resolve to stand by the 
masses through everything. The Communist Party 
advances in its Election Manifesto a concrete blue-print 
of national advance, for reversal of the government’s 
reactionary internal policies, for modification of the 
Second Five Year Plan in the direction of democracy and 
speedier progress in industry, agriculture and other spheres 
of national economy, and for a veritable popular upsurge 
to make India mighty and prosperous, dedicated to peace, 
democracy and socialism. 


BHARATIYA JANA SANGH AND THE ELECTIONS 

Balraj Madhok 

^HARATIYA Jana Sangh, though it is the youngest of the 
^ four parties viz. the Congress, the P.S.P., the Commu¬ 
nist party and the Jana Sangh, which have been recognised 
as all-India parties by the Election Commission on the basis 
of the results of the last elections, has come to occupy quite 
a distinctive place in the political life of India within five 
years of its existence. Its hold on the masses, particularly 
in North India, has been steadily growing and today it can 
claim to be the major opposition party in Jammu and 
Kashmir, Punjab, Delhi, U.P., Rajasthan and Madhya 
Pradesh. It has built up a good nucleus in other states 
as well with the exception of Tamilnad, Orissa and Assam. 

The most notable thing about Bharatiya Jana Sangh is 
that it has been successfully steering clear of the conven¬ 
tional lines of the Right and the Left. The Jana Sangh, 
in the words of its founder President, late Dr. Shyama 
PrAad Mukerji, is not tied to any ‘ism’. Our stands on 
issues, political as well as economic, are guided primarily 
by the needs and conditions of India itself. It gives 
precedence to interests of the country as such and has no 
ideological inhibition about following any particular policy 

Mt. Baliaj Madhok is President, Delhi State Jana Sangh. 
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if it serves the interests of the country and its common 
people. 

Main planks of its platform at the time of the last 
elections were re-inforcement of Indian Unity by streng¬ 
thening of the spirit of nationalism based on loyalty to the 
Indian soil and its age-old culture, abolition of control and 
decentralisation of economic power through stress on small 
scale and cottage industries, eradication of corruption 
and building of a strong opposition to safeguard demo¬ 
cracy. The events of the last five years have shown that 
the correctness of the Jana Sangh stand regarding various 
problems is being increasingly appreciated. 

Jana Sangh is entering the forthcoming general 
election with robust confidence and redoubled faith in 
the ideals for which it stands. It has set up about 900 
candidates for the Vidhan Sabhas and about 100 for the 
Lok Sabha throughout the country. A large majority of 
them however, will contest from North India. 

Jana Sangh aims at democracy, nationalism, unitary 
form of government and full integration of Jammu and 
Kashmir State with the rest of India, together with greater 
attention to national defence, in the political side. Its 
economic objectives are a fair deal to the common man 
through abolition of sales tax and reduction in other direct 
taxes, appointment of a National Wage Board and 
guarantee of economic work to all through decentralisation 
of economic power and a fair field for free enterprise. 

Jana Sangh is particularly conscious of the dangers to 
democracy in the economic and political policies pursued 
by the Congress Government. It aims at spreading this 
consciousness among the common people so that they 
become the bulwark of democracy based on freedom of the 
individual and equality of opportunity. 

The policy of free enterprise in the econopaic field 
under suitable state regulations also swells from this desire 
to save democracy, because one party totalitarian rule is 
the natural concomitant of state control of all economic 
activities as the events in other countries have proved. 

Along with safeguarding democracy, Jana Sangh aims 
at strengthening the forces of nationalism and unity to 
checkmate the separatist forces from within and forces 
of aggression from without, which can be ignored only at 
our peril. It is convinced that a unitary form of govern¬ 
ment coupled with maximum decentralisation of power in 
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local matters will meet both the needs of democracy 
and unity. To prepare the country for national defence, 
it advocates top priority to defence industry and compulsory 
military training for all youth. 

On the economic front Jana Sangh lays the greatest 
stress on provision of work to all. It feels that the basic 
economic problem of India is how to corelate increased 
and better production with increased employment to pro¬ 
vide work for an ever growing number of hands. It is 
convinced that any economic system based on labour 
saving devices on the model of Russia, Britain or U.S. A. 
where there is dearth of manpower does not suit Indian 
conditions. It, therefore, would like to reserve the pro¬ 
duction of consumer goods for small scale industries and 
utilise bigger industries mainly for production of capital 
and export goods. 

Similarly in the field of agriculture it lays stress 
on increasing production through better seeds, better 
cattle and implements rather than mechanisation of agri¬ 
culture which is bound to add to the problem of unem¬ 
ployment. 

Jan Sangh is conscious of the need for the incentive 
provided by iprofit motive. But it is opposed to profit 
being utilised for self aggrandisement by the few. It, 
therefore, stands for limiting the expendable income 
allowed to any individual to two thousand rupees. It 
would like the people with larger incomes to invest the 
excess for further production or endow it for charitable 
purposes ; to give a fair deal to the common man it wants 
to fix one hundred rupees as the national minimum. It 
would like the Central Government to make a beginning 
in the matter with its own employees. Jana Sangh will 
work for the establishment of a national wage board and 
pay revision of all the low paid employees of the 
Government. 

The resources for such a pay revision will be found 
by cutting down the extravagancies of the Government 
enterprises and Government missions within and outside 
the country. A lot of unused wealth lying with a few 
ex-princes will also be pressed into service of the 
nation through its utilisation for development programmes. 

Jana Sangh will strive to achieve this triple aim of 
saving democracy, strenthening nationalism and giving 
fair deal to the comman man. in and outside the legis- 
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latures. It hopes to enter the state legislature in some of 
the states at least in such strength as would make it an 
effective instrument for focussing the attention of the 
people and the Government on these basic problems. 

Jan Sangh is convinced that unity of parties with 
similar aims , and ideals is essential for the success of 
democracy and to that end it has been trying for merger 
of parties with similar objectives. But it is opposed to 
the policy of electoral alliances between parties with 
quite different programmes and policies simply to defeat 
the Congress.'^ Such a policy can only pollute the political 
life of the nation and retard the growth of pafties on 
sound ideological basis. It is however in favour of adjust¬ 
ments between parties wherever possible. It has made 
such adjustments in Rajasthan, West Bengal, Punjab, 
Maharashtra and Gujerat. 



ELECTION MANIFESTOS 

I 

INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 

S EVENTYONE years ago, the Indian National Congress 
was born. Its early beginnings were small but signi¬ 
ficant. This infant organisation was to grow into a mighty 
organ of the Indian people representing their wishes and 
urges for freedom. Year by year it grew in scope and 
outlook, and great men and women, famous in India’s story, 
took part in moulding it so that it might play its destined 
part to bring independence to this country. Dadabhai 
Naoroji first enunciated the goal of Swaraj; Lokamanya 
Tilak broadened the base of the Congress and gave it 
strength and drive ; Mahatma Gandhi made it the repre¬ 
sentative of the vast masses of India and endowed it with 
faith and self-reliance. Under his leadership it chalked 
out a new path of peaceful revolutionary action based on 
the high principles for which he stood. Hundreds of 
thousands of our countrymen followed that path willingly 
and sacrificed everything that they had in the pursuit of 
freedom for their beloved country. Gradually also, the 
Congress developed a social content for that freedom and 
stood ever more for the advancement of the dispossessed 
and the unprivileged and those who had to suffer political, 
economic and social disabilities. 

2. Decade after decade, this peaceful and revolu¬ 
tionary struggle continued in India, often convulsing the 
life of the country and drawing into its fold millions of 
our people. At the end of 1929, the Lahore Congress de¬ 
fined Swaraj as full independence, and on the 26th January 
1930, people all over the country took this pledge. At last, 
on the 15th August 1947, freedom came, and the pledge that 
millions in India had taken year after year was redeeme d 
and largely fulfilled. At that solemn and historic moment, 
when India stepped out from servitude to freedom, we took 
another pledge of dedication to the service of India and 
her people and to the still larger cause of humanity. 
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3. Immediately, the sun of freedom was darkened by 
conflict and disaster and, soon after, the Master, who had 
led us from darkness to light, passed away making the 
ultimate sacrifice for the cause he held dear. Sorrow 
overwhelmed us, but his voice rang in our ears and his 
message gave us strength. We laboured to face this 
challenge to our newwon freedom and the people of India 
defeated the forces of darkness and reaction. 

4. The partition of India resulted in the uprooting of 
millions of people. Vast migrations took place, and the prob¬ 
lem of rehabilitation assumed colossal proportions. This- 
problem was also faced with determination, and millions 
of displaced persons were rehabilitated and given new hope 
for the future. The success attending these efforts has 
been one of the most remarkable features of the past nine 
years. Although the problem of dispossessed persons from 
Western Pakistan was largely solved, unfortunately,, 
migrations continued from East Pakistan and still take 
place in large numbers affecting the whole of India and, 
more especially, the State of West Bengal. Every effort 
has been made, and will continue to be made, to help these 
people, who have had to leave home and hearth and have 
to begin a new life. 

5. The numerous princely States of India were 
absorbed and integrated into the Union of India. Thia 
remarkable achievement within a short period of time, did 
credit to the Government of India and to the rulers of the 
States concerned. Similar problems in other countries had 
led to violent struggles and major conflicts. Here, in 
India, according to our way, we solved it peacefully and 
co-operatively, thus laying the foundations of an integrated 
India. 

6. The new Constitution of India took shape after 
much labour, and in 1950, on the 26th of January, a date 
hallowed in our long struggle for freedom, the Republic 
of India came into existence. Thus, the old pledge was 
fully redeemed and a new chapter began in India’s lonj 
story. 

7. The Congress had fulfilled its old pledge for inde¬ 
pendence, but the other pledge to fight poverty and 
ignorance and disease and inequality of opportunity remain¬ 
ed, and the Congress set itself to this tremendous task. 
Seven years have passed since then and the story of these 
seven years of work and achievement is before our people 
and the world. Whether in the field of international 
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affairs or of our national and domestic problems, India s' 
star has grown brighter and her achievements have been 
notable. Keeping faith with the old, we have sought to 
build up a new India, a modern State which would remove 
the burdens of those who suffer and give opportunity for 
progress to all. The great adventure on which we 
embarked involves a long and arduous journey and we can 
only progress step by step along that path. We have far 
to go before we reach the end of this journey. But we 
have made good progress and laid the foundations of the 
new India of our dreams. 

8. The Congress, throughout the struggle for India’s 
freedom, had always stood for the betterment of the masses 
and the underprivileged. A precise direction was given to 
this objective by the famous Avadi Resolution of the 
Congress laying down as its objective a socialist pattern 
of society for the country. While we aimed at socialism, 
we also adhered to a democratic structure of society and 
we proclaimed afresh that our means would be peaceful. 
Thus the Congress stood for democracy and socialism and 
for peaceful and legitimate methods. These are the basic 
policies of the Congress on which we have laboured to 
build the noble edifice of new India. 

9. A planned approach to the problems of India was 
made and, as a first effort, the Five Year Plan took shape. 
Most of the targets laid down in this Plan were fulfilled, 
and some of the achievements exceeded the expectations 
indicated in the targets. The Zamindari and Jagirdari 
systems were largely abolished. Production in food and 
other articles was considerably increased. Science, the basis 
of modern life, was nurtured, and great laboratories and 
institutes grew up all over the country. Vast river valley 
schemes—Bhakra-Nangal, Damodar Valley, Hirakud, 
Tungabhadra and others—made substantial. progress, 
leading to the spread of irrigation and the production of 
electric power. Many industrial plants came into exis¬ 
tence, more particularly, the great fertiliser factory at 
Sindri and the Chittaranjan Locomotive Factory. A 
beginning was made in the scheme of community develop¬ 
ment in the rural areas, which was of revolutionary 
significance and which was to spread far into the villages 
of India. Above all, self-reliance and a new confidence 
were created in the people of India. 

10- In 1951-52 the first general elections under the new 
Constitution of India took place all over the country. 
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Never before, anywhere in the world, had democratic 
elections taken place on such a vast scale. Every adult 
man and woman in a population of three hundred and 
sixty millions was entitled to vote and a very large number 
of them participated in the elections. Every group and 
party and individual, whatever his political or economic 
programme or ideology, had the right to participate in 
the elections. These free and impartial elections resulted 
in a great Victory for the Congress. At the same time, 
other parties were also represented in Parliament and in 
the new legislatures that came into existence in the States. 
Through these elections the people of the country 
proclaimed afresh their faith in the Congress and gave it 
strength. The country gained stability and confidence to 
plan for the future. 

11. At the conclusion of the first Five Year Plan in 
March 1956, the second Plan came into being. In this 
Plan, emphasis was laid on a more rapid development 
of industry and at the same time, the importance of greater 
production in agriculture was pointed out. In order 
to facilitate the rapid industrialisation of India, the pro¬ 
duction of steel was given first importance, and three large 
new iron and steel plants are being erected, in addition 
to the expansion of the old plants. Machine-making 
industry also finds an important place in the Plan. Orga¬ 
nised attempts are being made to exploit the mineral 
resources of the country, especially oil and coaL The 
chemical industry is being developed, and considerable 
progress has been made in atomic energy research for the 
production of atomic power for industrial development. 
Ship-building is being increased, and aircraft production 
is being organised. Transport and Railways form an 
essential part of the Plan. An integral coach factory 
of the latest type has been established in Madras. The 
rural community development schemes, it is hoped, will 
cover the whole of rural India by the end of the Second 
Plan period. It is not possible to enumerate all that is 
being done and that is envisaged to be done during the 
Second Five Year Plan in this manifesto. The Plan itself 
is before the public and lays down in detail the innumer¬ 
able activities that are being undertaken in the country. 

12. These numerous activities are not confined to 
the economic sphere, but include also social and cultural 
activities. Legislation has been passed for the reform of 
the Sindu, Law in regard to marriage and divorce and 
inheritance by women. Thus, out-of-date customs which 
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bore down upon our womenfolk have been ended, and in 
this and other ways a larger freedom has been ensured to 
the women of India. 

13. No subject was dearer to Gandhiji than the 
removal of untouchability and the uplift of those classes 
who had been suppressed by social custom and practice. 
The Congress made this cause of the Harijans its own and 
laboured for them throughout the period of our national 
struggle. By our Constitution and the legislation passed 
thereafter the practice of untouchability was made an 
offence and a great and essential reform affecting millions 
of our countrymen took place. 

14. India is a country of great variety not only in 
climate and physical features, but in the ways of living of 
her people. It is these manifold aspects, linked together 
by a basic unity, which give beauty and richness to her 
culture. The tribal people of India are an essential and 
important part of the country. They vary greatjy among 
themselves. But all of them are noted for their vigorous 
life, their artistry and their folk songs and dances. The 
Constitution has made special provision for them, so that 
they may progress according to their own genius and ways 
of life. It has been a misfortune that some people living 
in the Naga Hills have taken to violence. The Nagas arc 
a brave people, who are a credit to India. They have 
every right to preserve their own customs and ways of life 
in their own way and to enjoy a measure of autonomy 
for this purpose. It is hoped that the misunderstandings 
and apprehensions that have misled them, will be removed, 
and they will become free and contented members of the 
large family of India. 

15. A significant development has been the growth in 
the cultural field, in literature, art and music, song and 
dance. This indicates the new life and creative urges that 
are pulsing through the nation. 

16. During the past year or more, the question of the 
reorganisation of the States gave rise to much controversy 
and everi conflicts. Such questions, involving languages and 
a new distribution of provincial areas, have often roused 
strong passions in other countries also. But, after full 
discussions and consultation, the States were reorganised 
and a new map of India took shape. In spite of the strong 
feelings which these changes had aroused, the people of 
India showed their basic resilience and vitality and their 
capacity for peaceful adjustment, even when they dis- 
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agreed. It is this capacity which gives strength to our 
people and the hope that, however much there might be 
occasional disagreements, unity prevails and good sense 
re-asserts itself. 

17. Recent amendments to the Constitution have en¬ 
sured the protection of every language, even where it is the 
language of a minority community. Minorities in India, 
whether religious or linguistic or other, must have the 
assurance and the feeling of playing their full part in the 
varied activities of the country. The Constitution of India 
is a secular one, but it respects all religions prevalent in 
India and gives full scope for their functioning. Every 
attempt must be made to ensure that these assurances are 
carried out and no minority is made to suffer because it is 
cither a religious or linguistic minority. Secularism does 
not mean lack of faith but protection of all faiths and the 
encouragement of spiritual and moral values. 

18. The political revolution was largely completed on 
the establishment of the Republic of India. But, full 
achievement can only come when there is a real emotional 
integration of the people of India. To that end. efforts 
will continue to be directed, so that the feeling of 
separateness, whether communal or provincial or due to 
caste distinctions, is ended. We realise fully the dangers 
of communalism and have struggled against them through¬ 
out Congress history. The recent past has demonstrated 
that the feeling of provincial separateness is still strong 
and has to be combated. Caste is an evil which has 
weakened our society, introduced innumerable fissiparous 
tendencies and resulted in the suppression and humiliation 
of large numbers of people. The Congress is entirely 
opposed to this system, as it is opposed to everything 
that creates divisions and inequality. 

19. The revolution in India can only be completed 
when the political revolution is followed by an economic 
as well as a social revolution. These two latter are 
gradually taking shape in India. But, according to India’s 
own genius and method, they take place peacefully and 
cooperatively. Considerable progress has been made and 
changes will continue, so that ultimitely'we can establish 
a full socialist order of society giving freedom, welfare 
and equality of opportunity to all. 

20. The basic objectives of the Congress, it must be 
repeated, are democracy and socialism and the methods 
have to' be peaceful. We have to adhere to peaceful 
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methods not only because they arc in tune with India’s 
thinking, from the time of our ancient sages and Ashoka 
to Gandhi, but also because only thus can we maintain the 
unity and integrity of India, and not waste our substance 
in internecine conflicts. Only thus can we achieve 
socialism through the democratic method, which we value 
as ensuring the freedom of the individual. 

21. The Congress, throughout its long history, has 
represented political, economic and social advance. It 
has represented something more, which is vital to our 
growth. Gandhiji impressed upon the Congress and our 
people, the importance of moral values and of the mainten¬ 
ance of high standards in public as well as in private life. 
It is of the utmost importance that these standards and 
values should be maintained, more especially during a 
period of transition in India and the world, when values 
change and many old standards appear to have less 
significance. The story of man from his early beginnings 
at the dawn of history, is not merely a story of economic 
and technological advance but is essentially an advance 
on the moral, ethical and cultural plane. Without that 
foundation, advance in other fields may lead, and has 
indeed often led, to conflict and disaster. Scientific and 
technological growth, bringing in its train the atomic and 
the hydrogen bomb and astonishing growth in means of 
communications, has made the moral and ethical approach 
of vital significance today, if human life is to survive in 
any civilised form. 

22. Socialism does not merely signify changes in the 
economic relations of human beings. It involves funda¬ 
mental changes in the social structure, in ways of 
thinking and in ways of living. Caste and class have no 
place in the socialist order that is envisaged by the 
Congress. It is important, therefore, that these new 
ways of thinking and of living should be encouraged, and 
old ideas about privilege on the basis of birth or caste or 
class or money or the hierarchy of office, should be 
discarded. Men should be judged by their labour, 
their productive and creative efforts and their services 
to society and humanity. The dignity of labour 
should be - recognised, as well as the dignity of the 
individual in every grade of life! The socialist order is a 
way of life based on the people and not merely on the 
effort of Government. It is in the measure that the 
people develop their strength, their discipline, their 
capacity to work and their co-operative activities that 
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socialism comes into being. Governments derive power 
from the people and reflect that power as well as the 
other urges of the people. 

23. In economic relations there should be no exploita¬ 
tion and no monoplies, and disparities in income should be 
progressively lessened. A national minimum in the general 
standard of living should be aimed at, so that everyone has 
the necessaries of life and the opportunity for education, 
for maintaining his health and for productive work. 

24. Even as there are disparities among people, there 
are disparities in the development of different parts of the 
country and some areas are more developed than others. 
It is necessary that these backward areas and regions should 
be particularly helped to develop themselves, so that there 
is balanced growth of the country as a whole. 

25. Many years ago, the Congress stated its objective 
in Article I of its Constitution, and declared it to be “the 
well-being and advancement of the people of India and the 
establishment in India by peaceful and legitimate means of 
a Cooperative Commonwealth based on equality of oppor¬ 
tunity and of political, economic and social rights and aiming 
at world peace and fellowship,” Since then, the Congress 
has stated that it aims at a socialist pattern of society and, 
thus, the object becomes the establishment of a “Socialist 
Cooperative Commonwealth.” Cooperation is the law of life 
in human communities, and it is in the measure that there 
is lack of cooperation that troubles and conflicts arise. 
Therefore, the cooperative clement should enter into every 
aspect of life and, more particularly, in industry and agri¬ 
culture. In industry, the cooperative principle should lead 
to industrial democracy with the progressive participation 
of workers in industry; in rural areas the community should 
be based on cooperative management of villages. 

26. This task is a tremendous one, for it involves the 
raising of nearly four hundred millions to freedom and pros¬ 
perity and equality. It can only be accomplished by a 
mighty cooperative effort of the people all over the country. 
In an underdeveloped country the task of taking the people 
out of the morass of poverty and establishing a progressive 
economy is peculiarly difficult. It requires a combined and 
persistent effort for a considerable period and a measure of 
austerity and avoidance of all waste so that the maximum 
use can be made of the nation’s resources in productive 
chahnel& False standards of living and display have to be 
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given up and those who lead the people in various parts 
of tl:^ country have to set an example. The process of 
building up a new India involves industrialisation on a 
large scale and improved methods of agriculture. It involves 
saving and investment for future progress. We have to 
work hard today to ensure our tomorrows. 

27. The Second Five Year Plan was prepared after 
full consultation and discussion. It represents therefore the 
combined wisdom of the country and it has to be given 
effect to by the joint effort of all our people. This Plan 
represents broadly the approach to the problems of India in 
the various fields of national activity. It is a flexible Plan 
and it will have to be adjusted from time to time as cir¬ 
cumstances demand and as the resources of the country 
permit. Already certain important changes are being made 
in regard to resources and target for food production as 
well as other matters. The experience of other countries 
has shown how difficult it is to keep a proper balance be¬ 
tween industry and agriculture and between heavy, light 
and small-scale industries. We have to profit by this 
experience and aim at a balanced and, at the same time, 
rapid growth. The growth of heavy industry is essential if 
we are to industrialise our country and jiot be dependent 
on others. But this has to be balanced by small-scale and 
cottage industries. A large measure of centralisation has 
become inevitable in modern life. But we have also at the 
same time to decentralise in so far as this is possible. 

28. The major problem of India is to fight poverty and 
unemployment and to raise the standards of our people. All 
planning has this for its objective. Tliis necessitates greatly 
increased production and equitable distribution. Produc¬ 
tion in the world has grown rapidly ever since higher techni¬ 
ques were employed. Such higher techniques must, there¬ 
fore, be encouraged in industry and agriculture, as with¬ 
out them production will continue to be at a low level. In 
introducing higher techniques, however, the human cle¬ 
ment, the utilisation of India’s abundant man-power, and 
the question of employment must always be kept in view, 
so that any change-over in methods of production does not 
lead to unemployment and unhappiness. 

29. The pace of progress depends upon the resources 
that are available or that can be raised. While help from 
any friendly source must be welcomed, the principal burden 
of finding resources must inevitably fall on the people of 
the country. This burden has to be borne. .But, it should 
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be spread out in such a way as to fall chiefly on those who 
are in a better position to shoulder it. The structure of 
taxation is being reconstructed with this object in view. 
This process will also help in reducing disparities in income 
and wealth. 

30. The Congress welcomes the nationalisation of the 
State Bank as well as of life insurance. This is another 
step towards a socialist pattern and it gives a greater 
measure of strategic control for planning and other pur¬ 
poses of the State. The resolution on industrial policy of 
the Government of India defines the areas reserved for the 
public and private sectors. It is not intended to nationalise 
the existing private industries, except where such is consi¬ 
dered necessary in terms of planning or where they occupy 
a strategic position in the economy of the country. Private 
enterprise will be encouraged, but always in the context of 
the Plan. 

31. It is of the highest importance to keep prices at 
reasonable levels and to prevent inflation. To some extent 
inflation is almost inevitable in a developing economy, but 
this should be kept fully in check and all necessary steps 
should be taken to that end. 

32. In order to add to the resources of the country and 
also to check inflation, saving is of great importance. The 
Congress, therefore, commends to the people that every 
effort should be made to save and to invest in the various 
saving schemes or in productive enterprises. 

33. On the land, all intermediaries must be progres¬ 
sively removed, so that land is owned by the cultivator him¬ 
self. The principle of ceilings on land has been accepted 
and should be progressively introduced, so as to bring about 
a better distribution of land. Mechanised agriculture may 
be useful in some areas, but, in view of the man-power 
available and often not fully used, it is desirable to encour¬ 
age intensified methods of cultivation on a cooperative 
basis. It is of the highest importance from every point of 
view that production should increase. This is the surest 
way of adding to the country’s resources and of combating 
inflation. The recent World Bank Mission has stated : 

"Proper application of known techniques, in con¬ 
junction with the possible expansion of irrigation and 
the cultivated area, could increase India’s agricultural 
output four or five fold. By the time that has been 
achieved, new techniques will have been evolved, and 
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the way will be open for further progress. Results of 
the crop competitions organised for the Grow More 
Food Campaign show yields about seven times higher 
than the local average. India's yields are at present 
among the lowest in the world ; with the labour force 
available, they could be among the highest. There is 
thus a great deal of scope for progress that is techni¬ 
cally easy but is retarded by poverty and ignorance." 

34. The Planning Commission has increased the target 
of additional food production during the Plan period to 
about 30 per cent. In view of the remarks of the World 
Bank Mission, this is a modest estimate. It is essential 
that this target should be achieved. 

35. For this purpose, various steps have already been 
taken to add to our irrigation by a large number of minor 
works, by the construction of field embankments and con¬ 
tour bunds, by soil conservation, and by the introduction 
of dry farming methods in the semi-arid regions of Bombay, 
Madras, Hyderabad and Uttar Pradesh. But, the greatest 
need of all is to have comprehensive village planning and 
the organisation of the cooperative movement for agricul¬ 
tural production. The Panchayats have an important 
role to play in this planning. Agricultural cooperatives 
should have a popular basis at the village level. Coopera¬ 
tion is essentially a voluntary effort and without the active 
participation of the people, no amount of Governmental 
direction will yield adequate results. There may be larger 
cooperatives where necessary, but normally the size of a 
primary cooperative society should not be so large that its 
members do not have the sense of mutual obligation. Co¬ 
operation, therefore, has to be developed as a popular 
movement with the.help and guidance of the State. This 
is not only necessary for the purposes of higher production, 
but also in order to develop that way of life which is based 
on individual freedom as well as cooperative effort. 

36. The Community Projects and the National Exten¬ 
sion Service are bringing about a revolutionary change in 
the countryside and devel(yping a spirit of self-reliance and 
joint endeavour in our village people. The old static 
Indian village is changing and yielding place to one of a 
more dynamic conception. These community schemes 
must always keep in view the necessity of bringing this 
psychological change among the people. Their primary 
objective must now be greater food production and the 
growth of small-scale and village industries. 
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37. With the advance in agriculture and the growth 
of small-scale and village industries, the disparity that 
exists today between village and town should be progres¬ 
sively lessened. Local initiative in the villages should be 
encouraged, local resources utilised and higher techniques 
introduced. 

38. Landless labour constitutes an important element 
in the rural population of the country, and effective action 
should be taken to improve its economic position and 
social status. To this end there should be expansion of 
work opportunities, fixation of minimum wages, allotment 
of house sites and resettlement schemes. 

39. Unemployment is not only bad for the individual 
concerned but is a disorder injurious to social health. 
Planning has, therefore, to aim at the progressive lessening 
of unemployment and its final elimination. This will 
chiefly take place by the growth of industry and, more 
especially, small-scale and village industries. Higher 
techniques appear to increase unemployment, but ultimate¬ 
ly lead to far greater employment. Our youth should be 
trained especially from the point of view of fitting them 
into the scheme of the Plan and being utilised for greater 
production in land and small and cottage industries. With 
a view to introduce higher techniques in agriculture and 
to help production, trained cadres for agricultural work 
should be organised. 

40. Every kind of progress in industry, agriculture or 
any other activity requires training and education. In 
spite of the existing unemployment, the question of the 
lack of trained man-power is already coming in the way of 
advance and is likely to prove a great hindrance in the 
future unless adequate steps are taken from now onwards. 
It is therefore necessary for training and education to be 
organised systematically so as to help in fulfilling the 
purposes of the Plan. Education must help in introducing 
new social values. The system of Basic Education is 
especially suited to give a new direction to primary and 
secondary education. It would be desirable if some kind 
of labour was made an essential feature of education. More 
particularly, there should be some labour contribution 
before degrees or diplomas ate given. 

41. At present, there ate large numbers of unemploy¬ 
ed among those who have received some education. The un* 
emt^yment is partly due to their not having received the 
proper type of education which would fit them into the 
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nation’s activities today. Apart from absorbing them in such 
vocations as may be suitable, an attempt should be made 
to give them some additional technical or specialised train¬ 
ing so as to enable them to find suitable work more easily. 
The Second Five Year Plan has made provision for a num¬ 
ber of schemes for reducing unemployment among the 
educated classes. Among these is the establishment of 
industrial estates, 

42. Special attention to public health is necessary in 
order to raise the standard of the people. This requires not 
only governmental action but also changes in some of the 
habits of the people. A cooperative approach to this 
problem will prove more effective both for the individual 
and-the community. 

43. The administrative machinery should be adapted 
to suit the purposes of the Plan. Cumbrous procedures and 
red-tape should be avoided and it should be so organised 
that rapid decisions are taken and given effect to. In parti¬ 
cular, it should not isolate itself from the people but func¬ 
tion in cooperation with them. The administration of 
justice should be simplified and made less expensive. 

44. Prohibition has long been the Congress policy and 
has been introduced in some parts of the country. Progres¬ 
sive steps should be taken to introduce it in other parts. 

45. All these activities in industry and agriculture or 
in social services require combined effort in peaceful 
conditions. If the attention of the people is diverted into 
wasteful channels or conflict, then the nation suffers and 
the rate of our progress is slowed down. It is necessary, 
therefore, to have industrial peace as well as peace in our 
educational establishments which are training people to 
shoulder the burdens*of the nation. Strikes and lock-outs 
are peculiarly harmful when the main purpose is to add to 
production. Where any problems or controversies arise, 
they should be solved by peaceful and cooperative methods 
without stopping or slowing down the great machine of 
production which is so essential to the march of the nation 
to the next great stage in its journey to a socialist common¬ 
wealth. 

46. The political integration of India has been com¬ 
pleted except for a very small part of territory on the 
western coast—Goa. The other enclaves of foreign terri¬ 
tory which were governed by France, have been incorpera- 
ted into India by a friendly settlement with France. But 
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Goa still remains, a symbol of the worst type of colonial, 
rule and degradation, ahd the Portuguese Government have 
resisted all attempts at a peaceful settlement of this problem. 
Hundreds of Indian patriots and many thousands of Goans 
have suffered and are suffering in Goa because they labour¬ 
ed for freedom and for integration with India. It is impossi¬ 
ble for India to tolerate a colonial enclave in any part of 
its territory and the continuation of it is an affront to the 
people of India. Nevertheless, attempts to solve this pro¬ 
blem have been peaceful and will continue to be peaceful. 
These attempts must and will succeed. 

47. India desires no expansion and makes no claim on 
any territory outside her borders She wishes to live at 
peace with her neighbours as with other countries. It was 
with regret, and under the compulsion of circumstances, 
that Partition was agreed to and it brought much distress 
and suffering to the people of India and Pakistan. India has 
fully accepted that partition and the independent State of 
Pakistan and has no wish to interfere with it in any way. 
Even though Pakistan committed aggression on Indian terri¬ 
tory in Kashmir, India has pursued peaceful methods and 
will continue to adhere to them. She has offered a no-war 
declaration to the Government of Pakistan, so that in no 
event should these two neighbour countries, which were 
one not so long ago, go to war. It is essential for the good 
of both that they live at peace with each other as good neigh¬ 
bours bound together by many links of common tradition 
and interest. Unfortunately, several problems have arisen 
between India and Pakistan and, in spite of India's efforts^ 
they have not been solved. India will continue to seek 
peaceful solutions. 

48. Apart from the areas of the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir occupied hj armed force by Pakistan, the State 
has made considerable progress during the last few years- 
and the burdens of its people have been greatly reduced.. 
The Congress welcomes the new Constitution of the State. 

49. In the Union of South Africa, racialism in its most 
acute and offensive form has continued. The problem of 
the people of Indian origin in South Africa, who are citizens 
of that country, has merged into the larger problems of all 
those who are not considered to be of the white race.. 
These are denied the rights of citizenship and are segre¬ 
gated. Recently, 140 persons, whites, coloured, African 
and Asian, were arrested by the Government of South 
Africa in a general round-up. Thus, a white minority 
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suppresses the people of the country and others who are 
supposed to belong to an inferior race. Nowhere in the 
world is racialism so rampant and authoritarianism so 
evident. India has sought to solve this problem by peaceful 
and cooperative methods. But the Union Government of 
South Africa have refused even to discuss it. They have 
even ignored the resolutions and directions of the United 
Nations, and sown the seeds of a terrible racial conflict. 
The conduct of the Government of the Union of South 
Africa is a challenge to the conscience of mankind and to 
the United Nations. 

50. In international affairs, India has consistently 
pursued the path of peace and friendship with all nations. 
In a world full of the spirit of conflict and hatred and vio¬ 
lence, she has endeavoured to free herself from these 
passions and avoided military pacts and alliances. She has 
sought and obtained friendship and cooperation from 
nations which are often hostile to each other, and has been 
of some service to the cause of peace in Korea and Indo- 
China. 

51. India’s relations with the countries of Asia and 
Africa have been particularly close, and the Bandung Con¬ 
ference was a historic example of the coming together of 
all these nations. India and China first enunciated the 
Five Principles for the governance of international relations, 
which have subsequently become famous as the Panchsheel. 
It is on the basis of those principles alone that world peace 
can be assured. 

52. The years following the Second World War have 
witnessed great changes and have seen many colonial terri¬ 
tories in Asia and Africa attain freedom. The old balances 
have thus been upset and the domination of European 
countries over parts of Asia and Africa has been greatly 
lessened. It is essential that these changes should be under¬ 
stood fully all over the world and no attempt should be 
made to deal with the countries of Asia and Africa in the 
old colonial way. We have seen recently that such 
attempts are doomed to failure, just as we have seen that 
any imposition of foreign authority or ideology cannot 
succeed. 

53. During these years China has established a 
People's Republic and has developed into strong nation, 
which is advancing at a rapid pace. China is a great 
neighbour of India and the two countries have neighbourly 
and friendly relations, in spite of differences in their poli- 
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tical and economic structure. India has sought for the 
admission of China into the United Nations year after year, 
but unfortunately this has been opposed by some countries. 
The United Nations cannot be a fully representative world 
organisation if it does not include this great country which 
has nearly one quarter of the world’s population. Nor can 
the problems of the Far East or South-East Asia be solved 
without the co-operation of China. 

54. India's foreign policy has had as its objectives the 
avoidance of war and the maintenance of friendly relations 
with all countries. India is opposed to “cold war” which 
keeps up the mentality of war and promotes a race in arma¬ 
ments. As the U.N.E.S.C.O. Constitution states “that since 
wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of 
men that the defences of peace must be constructed.” A 
cold war is a negation of this approach, for it fills the 
minds of men with fears and thoughts of war. 

55. In the year that is just ended, India and many 
other countries have celebrated the 2500th year of the 
passing away of the Buddha. The message of this great 
son of India has again resounded in our ears. In a world 
torn by hatred and violence, his gentle voice carrying 
this message of compassion has come to us through the 
ages. That message was repeated in our own day by 
Gandhiji. That is the message of India throughout these 
thousands of years of her history. Whatever activities we 
may indulge in, whether they are political or economic or 
social, we have to keep that message ever before us, if we 
are to remain true to the spirit of our country and to the 
service of humanity. 

56. For three generations, it has been the privilege of 
the Congress to serve and identify itself with the people 
of India. For over sixty years, it was the standard^ bearer 
in India’s struggle for freedom and, under the inspired 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, it achieved success and 
opened a new chapter in India's long history. For ten 
years, it has been responsible for the governance of this 
great country. In the years of struggle, as in the years 
of fulfilment, it has derived its strength and its capacity 
to work from the faith and confidence that the people of 
India have placed in it Because of the people’s confidence, 
it became a strong and well-knit organisation, capable of 
preserving the unity and integrity of India and undertaking 
the great Aasks necessary for her advancement and the 
well-being of the people. The work it has done in Govern- 
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ment or among the people during these ten years, is before 
the country for the people to judge- The great adventure 
still beckons to every person in India and to the success 
of that adventure the Congress has dedicated itself. It 
seeks again, therefore, a renewal from the people of India, 
of that faith and confidence which they have given it in 
such abundant measure in the past. With renewed strength 
firmly based on the goodwill of the people, it is determined 
to labour for the advancement of the Indian people and 
for the world peace. 



II 

PRAJA SOCIALIST PARTY 

i HE Praja Socialist Party greets the Indian people on 
■ the eve of 4the coming General Elections. This date 
with destiny significantly falls in the year >1957. On this 
occasion too the people are full of hope and hungry for new 
developments. In free India, wedded to democracy, worth¬ 
while changes henceforth will be ushered in by the verdict 
of the people at the polls. The hour of revolution heralding 
dernocratic transformation draws near and the Praja 
Socialist Party appeals to the people to seize the historic 
monaent to slough off old, obsolete ideas, institutions and 
administration and move forward to a shining future. 

The Praja Socialist Party has been greatly disturbed 
by the functioning of the Government and the party in 
power. The Government has sought to make the adminis¬ 
tration all-enveloping, has systematically pulverised inde¬ 
pendent organisations and has not hesitated to disrupt the 
emerging counter vailing forces against bureaucracy and 
authoritarianism in our infant democracy. The fast 
expanding administration, which sucks up all power and 
initiative, itself recks with corruption, and at the grass¬ 
roots where the administration impinges upon the lives 
of the common folk it is at once inefficient and oppressive. 
These developments need to be checked and countered 
in the interest not of democracy alone but of the very 
health and well-being of society, The present Government 
is not interested in, and is incapable of, evoking enthu¬ 
siasm of the people in the task of national reconstruction 
if our people are to prosper forces that can impart energy 
and vision must come to the top. To that end, the Praja 
Socialist Party dedicates all its strength. 

The people have experienced under the Congress rule,, 
not the exhilaration of freedom but stifling of liberties. 
With the emergency of authoritarianism in the Govern¬ 
ment and the Congress the distinction, essential to demo¬ 
cracy, between the State, Government and party is being 
obliterated and the resources of the State, the authority 
of the government and the influence of public officials 
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are being freely used to further party ends. Civil liberties^ 
are want only violated, and the police have become trigger- 
happy and persistent refusal to institute Judicial Enquiry 
into police firing further aggravates the situation. Public 
opinion is ignored and popular agitation is repressed. 
The will of the government, and not the wishes of the 
people, becomes law of the land. As a result the people 
become disspirited, frustration spreads and the fabric of 
law and order gets loosened and weakened. 

The Praja Socialist Party since the last General 
Elections sought to counter these tendencies by champion¬ 
ing the grievances of the people and providing organised 
expression to people’s urges. In keeping with the cherished 
tradition of our nation thousands of our workers peace¬ 
fully tracked to prison in fighting injustice and oppression. 
If such wide-spread expression of opinion failed to 
alter the policies of the Government it is because the 
ruling party has wielded against all opposition its sledge¬ 
hammer majority in the legislatures. Democracy in the 
country and the liberties of the people will not be safe 
unless a strong and alert opposition confronts the govern¬ 
ment. This desideratum has to be filled. That is the 
task of supreme importance. The Praja Socialist Party 
appeals with all sincerity that unless the coming elections 
provide effective opposition to whatever government be 
put in power people’s rights will continue to be abridged 
and trampled upon. 

The Party is keenly aware of the oppressive burden 
of the present administration, its costliness, wastefullness, 
top-heaviness, and lack of live contact with the people ; 
of the vast expenditure only a fraction benefits the people. 
These repulsive features are the direct consequences of the 
refusal to decentralise power. Administration at the 
district and lower levels remains almost unaltered in spite 
of the advent of freedom. This is the cardinal defect 
from which many prevailing evils flow. The Party stands 
for the complete overhaul of the administration, above 
all at the lower levels, and for enlarging vastly the powers 
and resources of local bodies and entrusting them with 
responsiblities of administration, development and welfare 
of the people. Swaraj, as the Father of the Nation taught 
us. is meaningful only to the extent every village becomes 
a republic and the higher organ of administration a federa¬ 
tion of such republics* It is to realise that found dream 
that the Party dedicates itself. 
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The Government flaunts its plans of development and 
is vastly proud of the factories and dams under cbnstruc- 
' tion. But behind these plans, the lives of the people get 
impoverished and anxiety gnaws deeper. The steep rise 
in prices has eaten deeply into the already low standard 
of living of the people and large sections get pushed below 
not just the poverty line but the destitution line. Rising 
prices, growing unemployment and the general economic 
insecurity experienced by the working people make a 
mockery of all claims of development and progress. The 
lower and middle classes today are getting crushed between 
insecure incomes and inflating prices. In the desperate 
struggle for making both ends meet, people forget moral 
values and corruption seeps through life. The Praja 
Socialist Party decisively rejects the idea that development 
of the country can be attempted on the impoverishment 
of the people. The economic policies of the Party are 
directed to raising the living standards of the people 
and assuring them employment and expanding oppor¬ 
tunities. 

The (Party realises that the peasants and the 
rural people have received a raw deal so far. 
Evictions continue, land reforms are halting and often 
remain a dead letter. Extension services and state aid 
are cornered by the well placed and the privileged while 
the needy remain unattended. The Party will stop evictions 
and those unjustly evicted will be restored. The Party 
advocates comprehensive and integrated land reforms that 
will make the tiller of the soil its owner. There will be 
redistribution of land with a ceiling on holdings and 
facilities for personal cultivation to small holders. It will 
make the village panchayat the key agency for implement¬ 
ing on land reforms, and with its associated co-operatives 
make the panchayat the principal organ of administration 
and economic life. It will foster co-operative marketing, 
credit and development societies and endow the panchayat 
—cooperatives with the authority and resources needed 
to provide extension services to every nook and corner 
of the country. It will provide housing sites and building 
facilities to rural areas and introduce crop insurance and 
similar measures to safeguard the peasants against the 
hazards of their occupation. 

Enlistment of peasants who are in-need of work 
in land armies, will reclaim land, fertilise waste lands and 
develop rural life and agriculture. Through cooperative 
warehousing and policy of price-support, the Party will 
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assure fair and steady return to the peasants. By fostering 
village craft and encouraging inter-village exchange of 
commodities, varied occupations and balanced economy 
will be brought to the village. The Party will discourage, 
and where necessary restrict, opening of factories that tend 
to grow at the expense of rural artisans, and will concen¬ 
trate on improving the tools and technique of village 
craftsmen* In the revival and reconstruction of rural 
society special attention will be paid, and necessary assis¬ 
tance provided to the scheduled castes, tribes, and other 
socially submerged sections. The peasant will ever be the 
pivot of the economic policies of the Party. 

The industrial workers will be assured of the 
full enjoyment of the rights of association and collective 
bargaining with option to strike. Every assistance 
will be provided to build up strong, independent, and 
democratic trade unions and they will be entrusted with the 
responsibilities of operating and extending social security, 
and other schemes of welfare, and educational and techni¬ 
cal improvement of the workers. Housing for workers 
shall be an obligatory responsibility of industry, whether 
public or private. Workers' participation in management 
will be widely introduced and the trade unions and factory 
committees will be invited to become leading organs of 
planning, production and development, Equal attention 
will be paid to increase in production as to increase in 
employment. Through production bonus and profit- 
sharing workers’ earnings will be raised to living wage. 
Wages of agricultural workers will be fixed, housing and 
other amenities provided to them and they shall be helped 
to settle on land as far as possible. 

The Praia Socialist Party "deeply sympathises with 
the mounting hardships of these people. The Party advo¬ 
cates provision of housing and social security for them. 

Industrial Estates where facilities for running medium 
industrial enterprises, independently or cooperatively, will 
be established extensively under State auspices. State and 
cooperative banks will ensure adequate credit facilities for 
small businessmen. The Party is firmly opposed to growth 
of monopoly. It will therefore legislate against big busi¬ 
ness, whether conducted by the State and all the more so 
when it is in private hands, that encroaches upon the 
opportunities and occupations of small businessmen. While 
it will demand from salaried and professional people devo¬ 
ted service and uncorrupt behaviour, it will function on 
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the recognition that such devotion can emerge only when 
the needs and susceptibilities of these sections of the people 
, are faithfully looked after. The middle class is undoubtedly 
the backbone of our society and as such it needs to be 
supported and cherished, but it, in its turn, must release in 
society constructive energy, a kind of social kundalini, that 
is today coiled and looked up in them. National revival 
demands the evolution of new mores and moods ; the Party 
appeals to this class to pioneer in this direction. 

The Praia Socialist jParty believes that business¬ 
men would prefer a Socialist Government that clearly 
and precisely announces its policies and sticks to it 
to a government, as of today, that covertly courts it and 
yet shifts it policies constantly to exercise continuous 
pressure and extend uncertainty in all business operations. 
The Party believes chat in the interest of planned economic 
development it is essential to nationalise banks, mines and 
mineral oils. To accelerate capital formation it is neces¬ 
sary for the State to take over big plantations, and trade, 
wholesale and foreign, in selected commodities. The Party 
is opposed to monopolist expansion of a few business houses 
that grow at the expense of a large number of existing or 
possible small and medium enterpreneurs. The Party dis¬ 
favours institutions like the Managing Agency system and 
will take determined steps to break up industrial mono¬ 
polies. While the Party would exercise strictest vigilence 
on big business, it would offer every possible assistance to 
small and medium enterprises because it believes that what 
does not need to be nationalised should be nurtured State 
aid. 


The Praja Socialist Party recognises that it is the 
responsibility of State enterprises to be a model of effi¬ 
ciency, honesty, and economic democracy. Mere extension 
of state ownership is not Socialism. Socialism should 
give new status to the workers, enlist their co-operation 
in management, and make employees' organisations strong 
and enthusiastic enough to step up production, efficiency 
and business integrity. Far from distrusting workers 
and therefore curtailing their rights in public enterprises, 
as the Government has done so far, the Party will entrust 
increasing responsibilities to the employee and enlarge 
the ambit of their rights and powers. The managerial 
cadre must be drawn from trained workers, technicians, 
independent businessmen, and government servants. The 
Economic Civil Service can possess the requisite adminis¬ 
trative flexibility and drive only if it is thus widely 
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selected and brought into effective conjunction with 
organised workers and consumers in the management of 
public enterprises. 

The Praja Socialist Party is distressingly 
aware 'of the neglect of young people under Congress 
rule. The Party believes that provision of education 
and spread of literacy is a primary civic responsibility 
that democracy can ignore only at its peril. For the 
Party the Directive Principles of the Constitution 
are not pious platitudes but real directives to be scru¬ 
pulously carried out. The Party believes that the 
responsibility of the State does not end with providing 
educational facilities, it must include the onus of finding 
gainful employment to the educated. The Party would 
therefore develop through local bodies and higher organs 
of administration a system of “follow-up” which would not 
leave the educated to tramp about unemployed and 
uprooted. 

The Party will give sport and community building 
activities pride of place in the life of young people. The 
outflowing ardour of youth must be harnessed for social 
work and national planning will include at all levels the 
anlisting of full cooperation of youth both in the drawing 
up of plans and their implementation. By correcting the 
tone of education and fostering community life the 
young people will be made the principal agency of social 
and economic equality and fellowship. The Party of 
socialism will put youth at the helm of the nation's affairs, 
and end the shame and agony of treating youth as a 
forgotten element in the country. 

The ‘Praja Socialist Party deeply sympathises 
with the Indian people groaning under the crushing 
load of taxes. The tax burdens become more onerous 
because (1) they fall disproportionately on the poor 
and on their necessities of life; (2) wide-spread 
evasion of taxes by the privileged further lightens the 
burden on the rich, and (3) wasteful expenditure and 
bureaucratic administration return only a fraction of the 
taxes to the people in terms of concrete benefits. 

For the Party the quintessence of Socialism lies in 
economic equality. The tax policy must therefore not 
merely correct the embedded inequalities of our society 
but squarely put on big business, which gains most under 
rising prices, taxes needed to check inflation. There is 
need for graduated annual tax on wealth, besides capital 
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gains tax and excess profit tax. Inheritance tax is woe> 
fully incomplete without a gift tax. Princes* privy 
purses should be abolished and their personal Income and 
property made subject to the general tax laws of the land. 

Public enterprises need to be run efficiently and eco¬ 
nomically to yield increasing profits to the Nation’s 
Exchequer. All imposts on food and other essentials of 
life shall be removed. Betterment levies and development 
cesses, such as increase in canal rates, need to be scaled 
down to evoke enthusiasm and cooperation of the peasants 
without which higher production and incomes will remain 
a mirage. 

The Party is fully aware that the burden of taxes is 
greatly increased by the cumbrous machinery of collection. 
The Party will treat tax evasion as a crime of the highest 
order and deal with it as such. It believes that strong 
organisations of workers and consumers will offer it assis¬ 
tance in this direction that the present government can 
never evoke. In Sales Tax, the machinery will be simpli¬ 
fied by introducing trade licenses for smaller tradesmen 
and taxation at the source of production wherever possible. 
The Party's ceaseless endeavour will be to see that the 
taxed rupee is so utilised as to increase the earning 
capacity of the people. 

National unity and integration depend on justice 
and fairplay to the minorities. The Party feels a 
special responsibility for tribal people who have to be 
assured not only development and welfare but enrich¬ 
ment of their distinctive culture. Regional Councils with 
administrative autonomy will help to introduce modern 
amenities and advanced techniques of production in tribal 
areas. Religious and cultural minorities will be assured 
the free profession and practice of their religions and 
maintenance of their educational institutions. There will 
be full equality before law and also equality in economic 
opportunities and social advancement for minorities. Cul¬ 
tural traditions of the minorities will be cherished and 
encouraged to full devcloimicnt. 

The Party is happy that States have recently been 
reorganised on linguistic lines and it is proud of the 
sustained role it played in ushering in this reform. The 
Pnrty is committed to the realisation of unilingual States 
wherever they have been denied. Linguistic minorities in 
the reorgani^d States will be assured equal protection 
and! opportunities. Every langpage group will be helped to 
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develop its language, script, literature, culture and state 
assistance will be available for continuous enrichment 
of India's many languages. 

As a socialist movement, the Party’s prime 
and distinctive contribution lies in the sphere of 
social and economic development. It is no accident 
that many of the reforms and proposals, long advo¬ 
cated by the Party and ignored and ridiculed by men 
, in power, have been belatedly accepted. In the future as 
in the past, if the country is to move forward, the seed bed 
of ideas will continue to be the programme of the PSP. The 
Party lays special emphasis on regional development and 
believes that planning should fully utilise the special re¬ 
sources, aptitudes and opportunities in different regions. 
In locating State and aided industrial enterprises the 
present imbalance as between different regions shall be 
corrected. 

The vast natural resources of India such as fishing, 
forests, water resources will be cooperatively as well as 
administratively developed. While concentration of owner¬ 
ship, whether in agriculture, plantation, industry or com¬ 
merce will be prevented, every encouragement will be 
given to small and medium enterprises. The Nationalised 
sector will subserve the needs of the public and of indepen¬ 
dent and cooperative producers. As concentration of 
economic power will be prevented so also will agglome¬ 
ration of people in crowded urban areas discouraged. 
Industrial expansion will be enterwined with agricultural 
progress and as an integral part of rural development. 
Fabricating industries will generally be decentralised and 
where industrial raw materials have to be produced in bulk 
cooperative enterprises will be set up. Processing of 
agricultural raw materials will be done in rural areas 
through cooperatives. Cloth is eminently suited for 
decentralised production and weaving will be made a 
prosperous home industry adequately protected against 
competition from mills. 

The party will work out a plan of national health 
service to provide free and subsided medical care to the 
people, particularly in rural areas. 

The party welcomes the 'relaxation of tensions in 
the world and the general improvement of India’s 
relations with other countries. The party, ^ however, 
deplores the sad state of our relations with our immediate 
neighbours and the neglect of the vital interests of the 
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nation. The unending flow of refugees from Pakistan 
shows that the wounds of partition continue to bleed. The 
Party will seek to settle in a friendly spirit all outstanding 
differences with Pakistan, but will not hesitate to take 
firm and even stern action if the flow of refugees is not 
stopped. 

The party salutes the freedom fighters of Goa and 
is proud of the part its members play in the liberation 
movement. The Government’s mishandling of the Goa 
problem and its inability to find any solution for it and 
the inflexible opposition to popular efforts are greatly to 
be deplored. The Party is confident that voters, when 
they exercise their vote, will remember who fought for the 
liberation of Goa and who have frustrated the struggle. 

The Party is second to none in its devotion to, and 
search for, international peace. But it believes that stable 
peace depends on extension of freedom and justice, 
national, political and racial. Only fighters for freedom 
■can be partisans of peace. In the case of Hungary, Algeria, 
Kenya, and. many other hapless countries the Indian 
Government has preferred expediency to the claims of 
freedom and justice. The Party will extend its support 
without hesitation or equivocation to all peoples struggling 
for national freedom, democratic rights and racial equality. 

The Party supports the United Nations not as the 
organisation for world peace alone but also for fostering 
balanced economic development in the world. Within 
the United Nations close economic and cultural cooperation 
needs to be worked out between the Afro-Asian nations. 
The Party is convinced that able leadership can success¬ 
fully direct men’s thoughts and nation’s efforts to disarma¬ 
ment and diversion of those resources for economic 
development and social uplift. Never in all history was 
the time so opportune for beating swords into plough-shares 
as today. Moral persuation and enlightened public opinion 
will influence international relations far more if these 
forces are made fully effective in fthe domestic affairs of 
the countries themselves* For Indians that work has to be 
done in India. 

The Praja Socialist Party can offer in this Manifesto 
•only a blue-print of its programme of national revival and 
reconstruction. It believes that the General Elections 
provide an opportunity to the people to take into their 
liand^ again the key to the future* Tnc Party believes that 
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icllowship, community building and expanding opportuni¬ 
ties for which people crave are within their grasp. The 
world over capitalism is on retreat, and communism has 
been shorn of its myth and might. The people everywhere 
turn to democratic socialism as the sole programme of 
tomorrow, the only redemption for a suffering humanity. 
In India, the socialists, through their strenous efforts, have 
given socialism national and ethical awareness and demons¬ 
trated that the essence of socialism lies not in democracy 
alone but in decentralisation of power and of production 
which alone makes democracy a leaving reality. The sole 
guarantee of good government is self-government broaden¬ 
ing down from the higher to lower levels. 

The Party appeals to the Indian people to rally to its 
banner and cooperate in the creation of a new social order 
where the community will be peaceful, progressive and 
prosperous, and where every individual shall have life, 
and have it abundantly. 



Ill 

COMMUNIST PARTY OF INDIA 

INURING the ten years that have passed since the attain- 
mcnt of freedom, the Indian people have been 
carrying on a ceaseless struggle for the realisation of the 
noble ebjectives which the national movement had inscribed 
on its banner, m 

They knew that while the removal of the political 
domination of the British was the most urgent and para¬ 
mount task before the country, the fulfilment of that task 
alone was not enough* Political freedom had to be made 
the instrument for the realisation of social and economic 
freedom, for the cultural upliftment of the people. It had 
to be made an instrument for the regeneration of the 
country and its all-sided advance. 

Our people expected the government, which their 
heroic struggle had raised to power and which was pledged 
to carry out fundamental transformations, to lead them in 
this new battle. 

_ But the experience of the years after freedom blighted 
their hopes, 

India remained a member of the British Common¬ 
wealth. In the international sphere, the Government of 
India, while demarcating itself on several occasions from 
the bellicose speeches and measures of the war camp 
headed by the USA, pursued a policy powerfully influen¬ 
ced by the British imperialists. This was seen in the 
utterances of the spokesmen of the government as well as 
in their practices. 

British capital continued to dominate our economy. 
Although expectations of capital goods from Britain and 
America did not materialise, heavy concessions were 
offered to the capitalists of these countries, while the 
effort was made to build economic relations with the 
socialist states. 

The Government of India shelved the demand for the 
abolition of princely States and the reorganisation of 
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provinces on a linguistic basis. The half-hearted measures 
for agrarian reforms which assured heavy compensation 
to landlords, besides leaving them vast areas under 
“personal cultivation,” did nothing to relieve the peasants 
from the crushing burdens of rents, taxes and debts which, 
on the contrary, grew steadily heavier* An eviction 
offensive was mounted by the landlords against the 
peasants in every part of the country. The deficit in 
foodgrains assumed menacing proportions compelling 
more and more reliance on imports. Production in indus¬ 
tries stagnated and, in several spheres, declined. Prices 
rose higher and higher. Blackmarketihg, profiteering 
and corruption were rampant—quite often under the 
patronage of ministers of various State governments. 
While the capitalists made fabulous profits, the wages of 
the workers, middle-class employees, teachers and others 
remained below subsistence level. Education grew in¬ 
creasingly more expensive. Little attention was paid to 
the needs of the people in the sphere of housing and 
health. 

In this way, solemn pledges were broken with impunity 
and promises given to the people were treated as scraps of 
paper. In this way, the glorious unity which our people 
had forged in the days of struggle against British rule and 
which they wanted to consolidate and carry forward in 
the task of rebuilding the country was disrupted. 

Anger and indignation grew among the masses. They 
began to resist the attacks on their miserable standards of 
life. They rose in defence of their rights and liberties. 

With the powerful repressive apparatus which had 
been built and perfected by the British, the government 
came down on the people with a heavy hand. Every 
manifestation of popular resistance was sought to be 
crushed. The main blow fell on the Communist Party, 
the most consistent champion of the working people—a 
party against which a full-scale offensive had been laun¬ 
ched as early as the beginning of 1945 and continued un¬ 
abated for more than three years. But others also who 
dared to stand by the masses were not spared. 

According to official figures, during the first three 
years of freedom, 50,000 political opponents of the govern¬ 
ment were jailed over 13,000 were killed or wounded. 

Held in this grim background, the first General 
Elections of our Repulic inevitable assumed the form 
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of a vast mass upsurge, especially in States and areas 
where the people had fought the hardest battles and 
where repression had been severest. The elections showed 
the deep resentment of the people against the policies 
which were being pursued and the methods that had been 
adopted. The Congress won only 42 per cent of the votes 
cast—-an indication of a heavy fall in its prestige and 
popularity. A number of well-known leaders of the Cong¬ 
ress, including several ministers, were defeated. Parties of 
communal reaction which had hoped to capitalise on the 
discontent of the masses secured less than 5 per cent of the 
votes. Candidates of parties opposing the Congress with a 
more radical programme secured 25 per cent of the votes. 
The Communist Party, which the government had striven 
its utmost to destroy, emerged as a powerful force. 

In its Manifesto issued several months before the first 
General Elections, the Communist Party had appealed to 
the democratic parties in the country to close their ranks 
and face the Congress unitedly. Had this appeal been 
heeded, there can be no doubt that the victories of the 
people would have been far more resounding. 

Thanks to the undemocratic system of elections which 
prevails in our country, the Congress remained in office 
and in power. It won far more seats than warranted by 
the votes it polled. But the monopoly position which it 
had occupied in the political life of the country was rudely 
shaken in a number of States. This was a development 
whose significance the ruling circles could not ignore. 
They had to reckon with it when carrying out their policies 
in future. 

In the period since the first General Elections, the 
skiving of our people have gone forward—helped consider¬ 
ably by the accession of strength to the democratic forces 
inside the legislatures and in our political life. 

The people’s movement far consolidation and streng¬ 
thening of national freedom, for Asian solidarity, for de¬ 
fence of peace and the building of fraternal relations with 
socialist and peace-loving states has advanced to a new 
stage. 

The world front of peace, freedom and democracy has 
^rged ahead. Ideas of socialism have spread far and wide. 
New successes have been won by the resurgent peoples of 
Asia and Africa in their struggle for the acheivement and 
consolidation of national freedom, in their struggle against 
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the military blocs by which the imperialists seek to draw 
them into war adventures and nullify their freedom. The 
danger held out by the imperialist drive towards war to 
the freedom of every country, especially the countries of 
Asia, has become increasingly clear not only to the ad¬ 
vanced masses but also to leading circles in the ruling party 
of our country, headed by Prime Minister Nehru. The 
need for industrialisation in order to place our national 
freedom on a firm foundation and to create conditions for 
national advance has become a part of the consciousness of 
our people. 

Under the impact of these and other developments, 
the foreign policy of the Government of India has undergone 
a radical transformation. 

By upholding the cause of peace, by resisting the war 
drive of the imperialists and their efforts to draw the 
countries of Asia into military alliances, by opposing 
colonialism and helping to build Asian unity, by sponsoring, 
together with People’s Republic of China, the historic 
Panch Shila and by establishing relations of friendship and 
cooperation with the socialist, democratic and peace-loving 
states, India has won an eminent position in the comity of 
nations. 

This is precisely the orientation which the Communist 
Party of India always advocated. This is precisely the 
orientation for which the Communist Party of India, in 
alliance with other patriotic and democratic forces, fought. 

With this new and ever-improving position in the 
world, our country has been able to take several measures 
to consolidate our national freedom and strengthen our 
national economy. It has been able to establish relations, 
on terms of equality,' with the countries of the socialist 
world for the development of our industries. This develop¬ 
ment has also had its impact on some capitalist powers. 

It cannot but cause concern to the people that reac¬ 
tionary parties, as well as some influential elements in the 
ruling party holding positions of authority, are unhappy 
over the direction of India’s foreign policy and are striving 
to reverse it. Indulging in lies and slanders, they seek to 
poison our relations with the USSR, the People’s Republic 
of China and other countries of the socialist world—coun¬ 
tries that stand for peace and freedom, countries that have 
demonstrated their friendship for us in action, countries 
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which unequivocally supported Egypt in the recent crisis. 
These elements have to be fought and isolated. 

Our foreign policy still suffers from a number of 
weaknesses and vacillations. Much of this is the result of 
our continued link with the British Commonwealth, ^is 
is evident from the continued facilities that are being given 
to the British to send Gurkha soldiers to Malaya and from 
the significant failure of the Government of India to con¬ 
demn strongly the British atrocities in Cyprus, in Kenya 
and other parts of their Empire. Even after the blatant 
British aggression against Egypt, the Government of India 
has refused to break with the Commonwealth. Our 
membership of !the British Commonwealth, whose leader 
Britain is one of the leaders of the Nato and Scato, the 
chief organiser of the Baghdad Pact and the oppressor of 
the vast masses of the colonial peoples, is inconsistent with 
our policy of peace, with our anticolonialism, with our 
opposition to military blocs. Moreover, in view of the indig¬ 
nities which are heaped on our people in South Africa and 
several other countries of the Commonwealth, to remain 
in the Commonwealth violates our national dignity. 

To this day, the Portuguese imperialists continue to 
occupy parts of Indian territory and the people there 
groan under bestial fascist rule. The role of the govern¬ 
ment on this issue has given rise to deep indignation. This 
was expressed powerfully in the mighty demonstrations 
held all over the country in fprotest against the mass 
butchery of Indian satyagarahis by the Portuguese rulers 
and their henchmen. Even after this ghastly episode, the 
Government of India, instead of itself taking effective 
measures to liberate Goa and other Portuguese-occupied 
territories, disrupted and disorganised the mass actions 
which people of all parties, including Congressmen, had 
jointly organised. It condemned those actions and later 
struck against the satyagrahis who wanted to enter Goa to 
render assistance to the freedom movement there. This 
policy has emboldened the Portuguese fascist to commit 
untold atrocities. Many of our brothers and sisters, inclu¬ 
ding satyagrahis from India, languish today behind prison- 
walls—humiliated and tortured. 

The Communist Party of India which took a leading 
part in the organisation of the mass movement for the 
liberation of Goa and other Portuguese-held territories and 
a number of whose members fell victim to fascist bullets, 
condemns the government policy of supine inaction. 
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Not merely is Goa an integral part of India, not merely 
do the people there desire to join India, but the continued 
occupation of these territories by the Portuguese who are 
allied with the aggressive Nato, constitutes a menace to 
our national security. 

Our people rejoice in the fact that the French-occupied 
territories in India have been liberated. The role played 
by the Communist Party in the achievement of this task 
is known to all our countrymen , and especially to the 
people of these territories. 

Advances have been registered by the patriotic and 
popular forces in some other spheres also. 

In the teeth of opposition by the government and the 
dominant leadership of the Congress, the democratic move¬ 
ment for the formation of linguistic States has won signal 
victories in most areas. The princely States, those bastions 
of reaction, have gone. The nefarious moves for merger 
and for the reimposition of multi-lingual States, initiated 
by the ruling party, have suffered fiascos. 

The national urge for reconstruction of the country 
has asserted itself so powerfully that the government could 
not ignore it. This urge has found partial reflection in 
the nationalisation of the Imperial Bank and of life 
insurance, as well as in the declared objectives, aims and 
some of the proposals of the Second Five Year Plan. 

Hindu law to some extent has been modified, to im¬ 
prove the social position of women. 

Some of the disabilities from which the oppressed 
castes suffer have been declared illegal. 

In the background of the rapid growth of radical, 
democratic and socialist ideas among all sections of the 
people the struggle of the masses have defeated several 
attacks and won a number of concessions. 

In effecting all these changes, the fight waged inside 
the legislatures by the Communists and by other demo¬ 
crats has been a major factor. 

However, notwithstanding these advances and not¬ 
withstanding the partial improvement of certain aspects 
of our economy, our country is still far from the objectives 
which we had proclaimed in the days when we fought 
against British rule. 
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The dominant position of Britain in many important 
and vital sectors of our economy has not yet been liqui¬ 
dated or even seriously shaken. 

Our coal and manganese mines, our jute industries, 
our plantations, our foreign trade—all these and many 
others continue in the grip of British capital and remain 
a source of fabulous profits for them, profits which it is 
necessary to mobilise if the task of national reconstruction 
is to be speedily carried out, The popular demand for 
nationalisation of these concerns, which is essential for the 
building of a powerful public sector, has been rejected by 
the government. What Egypt, far smaller than our 
country and far weaker in every respect, has done our 
government refuses to do. Even the remittance of profits 
abroad is not stopped. New opportunities are being 
offered to foreign capitalists to come in. 

Economically we remain backward and dependent— 
a fact which, in the context of the present international 
situation, constitutes a grave menace to our national 
security itself. Heavy and basic industries, the real source 
of a country’s strength and foundation for its development, 
remain in a rudimentary state. The advance made in 
the production of consumers’ goods fails to satisfy the 
elementary needs of the people—and even this advance 
has been repeatedly slowed down in recent years due to 
the lack of purchasing power in the hands of the people. 
Many industries are unable to fully utilise their productive 
capacity. 

The public sector not only remains weak. The con¬ 
cerns it covers are run ineffectively. The bureaucratic 
bungling, high-handedness and corruption that have come 
to be associated with them alienate the people and en¬ 
able reactionary forces to attack the very concept of 
extension of public sector. 

Our agriculture remains primitive, dependent almost 
entirely on the vagaries of the monsoon and our production 
per acre one of the lowest in the world. 

Poverty and destitution stalk the land. Misery and 
starvation, lack of clothing and adequate housing, disease 
and illiteracy are the lot of the common people. 

*'Half the population of India,the Plan-frame stated, 
'’spend less than 13 per month on consumers’ goods and 
possibly half this amount is consumed in kind or in the 
form of home-grown food and home-made articles.” 
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Unemployment, both in cities and villages, among 
workers, artisans, intelligentsia, agricultural labourers, 
has become the most alarming phenomenon of our society. 
Increase in factory production has meant very little 
increase in employment. In many industries employment 
figures have actually declined. In a number of state- 
owned industries, the government itself has resorted to 
large-scale retrenchment, thereby further aggravating the 
problem. 

Increase in production has not led to reduction of 
prices, On the contrary, after a period of steep decline 
in agricultural prices, which defrauded the peasantry of 
hundreds of crores of rupees, now, with the impetus given 
by heavy resort to deficit-financing and due to monopolist 
control over production and trade, prices of foodgrains 
and of all essential goods are rising steeply—making it 
increasingly hard for the common man to make both ends 
meet. The rise in food prices has not benefited the 
peasantry but only the landlords and the grain monopolists. 

It is, above all, the increased toil of the working class 
that has brought about increase of production. But the 
working class has reaped very little benefit from the 
increase. Their wages have not risen above the 1939 level, 
while the capitalists have reaped huge profits. The share 
of workers in the factory income has declined, the share 
of capitalists has grown. The government permits them to 
launch attacks on workers through rationalisation, increase 
of workload, retrenchment, which lead to strikes and loss in 
production, harming the country. 

The policy of imposing the government-backed INTUC 
unions on the working class and of denying recognition to 
other unions even where they have the backing of the mass 
workers, has hampered the growth of a healthy trade union 
movement and fostered division in the working class. 

All the much-published agrarian reforms have not 
solved the basic problem facing the peasantry—the prob¬ 
lem of land. They have benefited only a small section. 
The government has not even guaranteed security of 
tenure to the vast number of peasants. To this day, only 
3 per cent of the households in the rural areas own 37 per 
cent of the land, while 75 per cent of the households to¬ 
gether own only 16 per. cent. Rents remain excessively 
high in many States. The heavy increase in water rates, 
the arbitrary imposition of betterment levies and of 
hundreds of kinds of taxes on every conceivable pretext, 
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the violent fluctuations of prices of agricultural goods—all 
these have had dire consequences for the mass of peasants 
' and increased the burden of debt. They have prevented 
adequate increase in agricultural production and whatever 
increase has been achieved rests on an insecure foundation. 
The eviction offensive 1> launched by the landlords several 
years ago, has continued unabated, dispossessing an increas¬ 
ing number of peasants of their land, of their hearths and 
homes. It is estimated that the total number of evictions 
in the last few years of Congress rule exceeds the number 
during the preceding hundred years. 

Constituting over 30 per cent of the rural population, 
the agricultural workers eke out a miserable existence, the 
vast majority of them having no employment for five 
months in the year. Little effort has been made to settle 
them on cultivable waste-land owned by the government— 
which, on the contrary, is being grabbed by landlords 
through actions organised by the State authorities. The 
Minimum Wages Act, passed ten years ago, remains on 
paper practically everywhere. 

The middle-class employees, teachers, clerks and 
others, including those employed in government services 
face the same problems as the working class—unemploy¬ 
ment, low wages, poor housing conditions, fall in real income 
through price rise. 

The sm.all industrialists and artisans have hardly fared 
better. Many small industries are closing down. In 
extending credit facilities and in the allocation of raw 
materials, fovour is shown to the big industrialists. Not 
only the common man but also shopkeepers and merchants 
suffer heavily from the continuous increase in sales taxes. 

A large number of refugees have not yet been reha¬ 
bilitated. Hundreds of thousands of them remain without 
gainful occupation, without adequate shelter. 

To our armed forces, the government denies elemen¬ 
tary demands for a better life and improved service 
conditions. The rank and file in the armed forces are 
subjected to indignities, harsh treatment and harassment. 
The lot of rank and file policemen is no better. 

Our public health conditions continue to be in an 
appealing state. Children below five years count for over 
40 per cent of all deaths. Maternity and child welfare 
centres are few and far between. Malaria continues to 
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ravage the countryside. The incidence of tuberculosis, 
a product of malnutrition and insanitary conditions, has 
grown. There is only one doctor per 5,000 people in the 
country as a whole and these are concentrated mostly in 
cities with the result that in rural areas there is only one 
qualified doctor per 30.000 people. Medicines are costly 
and in many areas not available. Hospitals are unable 
to admit a large proportion of patients who need treatment. 
At the same time, in several States hundreds of qualified 
doctors are without jobs and their services remain unuti¬ 
lised. 

Education has expanded in recent years. But even 
now vast numbers of boys and girls are unable to go to 
schools. Further, due to the low salaries given to teachers 
due to lack of sufficient number of schools and over¬ 
crowding in institutions, which makes it impossible for 
teachers to pay adequate individual attention to students, 
due to the general poverty in the country, the high cost 
of education and high price of books, due to faulty 
educational policies and the continued dominant position 
of English as the medium of instruction, the condition of 
education remains unsatisfactory. There has been an 
alarming fall in the standard of education which is a 
matter of grave concern for the future of the country. 
Facilities for technical education are utterly inadequate. 
The number of technical institutions is too small to meet 
the needs of national reconstruction and education in 
them is so expensive that only the upper classes can afford 
to send their children to them. 

Continuous rise in taxes whose main burden falls 
on the common people has been a marked feature of the 
ten years of Congress rule. Simultaneously, the govern¬ 
ment has made concessions to the richer classes. Their 
proportion of contribution to the total tax has steeply 
declined. Besides extracting concessions, they systema¬ 
tically evade income-tax, defrauding the state of crorcs 
of rupees. 

There has been some increase in national income but 
it has been so distributed that the rich have become 
richer. Concentration of economic wealth has grown. 
This is admitted by the government itself. 

The contrast between the wealth of the few and the 
poverty of the many which was one of the most odious 
features of our society under British rule has grown 
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even more staggering under the regime of the Congress— 
a revealing commentary on its profession of socialism. 

The conccnl^tion of wealth in the hands of a few is 
not merely a negation of social justice. It dampens the 
ardour of the people for national reconstruction itself. 
It encourages the growth of corruption and nepotism. It 
dries up the springs of creative labour and smothers 
initiative in every sphere. 

With the enormous wealth in their hands and the 
X^wer which wealth inevitably brings, with their connec¬ 
tions with many leading figures of the Congress and 
the government, the big capitalists and landlords wield 
tremendous influence in our political, economic and social 
life. They have secured a grip over many public insti¬ 
tutions and are able to influence the administration. The 
bulk of big newspapers in the country arc completely 
controlled by a few multi-millionaire houses. . 

All this constitutes a serious menace to democracy. 

The Congress asserts that it has strengthened the 
unity of the nation. This assertion is not based on facts. 

The policies of the Congress government have in¬ 
tensified strife and discord not only in the economic 
sphere but in other spheres as well. One of the most 
glaring instances of this is the attitude adopted towards 
the issue of linguistic States. 

The formation of linguistic States was a key demand 
of our national movement. It was considered necessary 
in order to strengthen the unity of the nation, in order 
to enable the common man to participate in the affairs 
of the government and in order to create conditions for 
the flowering of the culture of each people. All this was 
cynically forgotten after the advent of freedom. 

Even when forced by popular demand to appoint 
the States Reorganisation Commission, the government 
refused to lay down firm guiding principles. Congress 
leaders in different provinces made fantastic claims to 
each others" territory, fanning the flames of chauvinism 
and working up hatred. People’s movement for linguistic 
States was sought to be crushed by terror. Later, in 
the name of consolidation of national unity, the dominant 
leadership put forward the plan of merger—a plan which 
would have pepetuated conflict and disrupted the life 
of the p£ople if it had materialised. 
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Even now the democratic demand of the people of 
Maharashtra and Gujerat remains unfulfilled. The man¬ 
ner in which the plan for a bilingual State was hatched, 
the manner in which it was imposed in defiance of popu¬ 
lar will, reveal the real face of those who never cease to 
mouth phrases about democracy and non-violence. 

A democratic set-up has been denied to the people of 
Tripura, Manipur, Himachal Pradesh and IDelhi and the 
rest of the Union territories. 

National unity has not been strengthened but weak¬ 
ened by such policies. 

Moreover, all the declarations against casteism and 
communalism notwithstanding, little has been done in 
practice by Congress organisations in most States to fight 
them. In many areas, the Congress itself is riven by caste. 
Caste and communal considerations play a big part in the 
internal policies of the Congress as well as in the selection 
of candidates for elections and for jobs. 

For strengthening of the unity of the nation and for 
the development of democracy it is essential to bring about 
radical improvement in the condition of the 70 million 
scheduled caste and scheduled tribes people. Too little 
has been done in this respect despite the assurances given 
in the Constitution and despite the abolition of untouch- 
ability by law. 

The members of the scheduled castes remain the most 
oppressed, most exploited and most down-trodden section 
of our people—impoverished and culturally backward. In 
rural areas where they are mostly agricultural workers, 
they suffer from landlessness, low wages, prolonged periods 
of unemployment and social degradation. 

The tribal policy of the government has been marked 
by lack of imagination and an unsympathetic approach. 
The tribal people are exploited by the traders, money¬ 
lenders, landlords and also bureaucrats in whose hands 
their welfare schemes have been left. The tragic situation 
in the Naga areas where our armed forces are engaged in 
virtual war against a section of our own people is a sad 
commentary on this policy. 

Thus, the claims made by the Congress that all-sided 
advance has been registered by the country in recent years 
arc belied by facts. Some little progress has been made 
here and there—but the totality of the picture that 
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emerges from a study of the Indian scene is far from what 
the ruling party would like us to believe. Not merely has 
very little advance been made but even the foundations 
of real advance have not been made. 

Conditions have not been created for effective utili¬ 
sation of the vast resources and manpower of the country 
for national reconstruction. Conditions have not been 
created for forging that popular unity and for rousing 
that ardour and enthusiasm without which the gigantic 
task of rebuilding the country cannot be carried out. 

This is not an accident. Nor is it due to factors 
beyond human control. It is due to the policies of the 
government in the internal sphere—policies which in vital 
respects are anti-people and undemocratic. 

They are policies of appeasement of foreign capital 
and of refusal to take determined action for its national¬ 
isation. They are policies of reliance on the profit-motive 
of the big capitalists, of serving their interests and of 
succumbing to their pressure. They are policies of 
concessions to landlords and of opposition to radical 
agrarian reforms. They are policies of throwing the main 
burden on the common people, while refusing to introduce 
an equitable taxation system. They are policies which, 
under phrases of socialism, enrich the wealthy few and pay 
little attention to the needs and requirements of the vast 
majority of our people—workers, peasants, artisans, middle- 
class employees, teachers, traders and small manufacturers. 

Such policies have necessarily meant attacks on civil 
liberties, restriction of democracy and the strengthening 
of authoritarianism. 

As before, the police and bureaucracy ride roughshod 
over the liberties of the people. Every popular struggle, 
every struggle against intolerable conditions of life, the 
government seeks to crush with an iron hand. Orders are 
issued to "shoot at sight" and "shoot to kill". The ghastly 
massacres which were enacted in Bombay and Ahmedabad 
are still fresh in public memory. Whenever there is 
bloodshed, the government lays the blame on the people— 
though in the overwhelming majority of cases irrefutable 
facts prove the contrary. The guilty conscience of the 
government is seen in its refusal to conduct any judicial 
enquiry—except in rare cases where it is compelled to do 
so by public pressure. 
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Meetings and demonstrations are banned on the 
slightest pretext. The Preventive Detention Act is used 
to suppress popular struggles. In a number of areas 
processions have been prohibited for years. Criminal 
cases are instituted in thousands against political oppo¬ 
nents of the regime, trade union and kisan sabha function¬ 
aries 'and common workers and peasants, with a view to 
strike terror. In many state concerns, normal trade 
union activity has been rendered impossible by victimisa¬ 
tion, espionage and threats. 

A most alarming feature of our political life is the 
manifestation of authoritarian trends in every sphere and 
the tendency of the ruling party to equate the interest of 
the state and the nation with its own partisan interests. 

Drunk with power, the ruling party shows complete 
indifference to popular protest in many cases and blatant 
disregard of democratic practices and conventions. 

Decisions on vital national issues, affecting the lives 
of millions of people, are taken in the coteries of the 
Congress party and steam-rollered in the legislatures, 
through its brute majority. 

Congress ministers abuse their official position and 
utilise public funds to serve the interest of their party, 
to bring pressure on public institutions and compel their 
employees to support the Congress in elections. Even 
during such catastrophes as flood and famine, the narrow 
partisan interests of the ruling party are placed above 
popular needs, offer of cooperation by other parties is 
not accepted, human misery is sought to be exploited for 
political ends. A large part of the funds allocated for 
schemes of national reconstruction are used for provid¬ 
ing jobs and patrohage to supporters of the Congress, 
to friends and relatives of local Congress leaders—thus 
corrupting public life fand weakening the moral fibre of 
society. 

With their close links with the administrative appa¬ 
ratus and with their control over official and semi¬ 
official institutions, the local Congress leaders in many 
places establish a tyrannical regime—smothering all 
criticism, nullifying even many existing rights, hampering 
the growth of democratic institutions and their function¬ 
ing. Honest officials who refuse to fall in line with them 
are subjected to harassment. 
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Reactionary landlords who had always opposed the 
freedom movement, big capitalists, their relations and 
friends, rank careerists have come to control the Congress 
organisation in many areas. They use its prestige and 
authority to serve their own ends and fight over the 
spoils of office. Honest and veteran Congressmen who 
have grown grey in the service of the country very often 
find themselves pushed aside by these new donners of the 
white cap. Their plea for honest administration and for 
service of the people fall on deaf ears. 

In this situation, even the progressive measures which 
are enacted by the legislatures, are often not implemented 
in practice, even the rights which the people have won 
often remain on paper, even grants that are made for the 
furtherance of the needs of the people are not properly 
utilised. 

The growth of authoritarianism has encouraged the 
growth of corruption in every area and in every depart¬ 
ment. Several commissions have revealed the enormity 
of corruption, wastage and squandering of public funds. 
The recommendations of most of the commissions have 
been pigeon-holed. 

The charges that were levelled at each other during 
the selection of Congress candidates reveal the state of 
affairs that prevails inside the organisation. And when 
such an organisation wields monopoly power, the degra¬ 
dation of public life becomes all the more inevitable. 

The institutions of local self-government which can 
play a great part in the development of the country and 
in fostering the growth of democracy and popular initia¬ 
tive remain in a moribund state. They are, in most 
places, dominated by the richer sections of the people 
and by the ruling clique of the Congress allied to them. 
Bureaucracy, corruption and demoralisation which have 
grown in our public life, find ugly manifestation in the 
iunctioning of many of these institutions. They have little 
power, little authority, little funds. In many cases, 
officials appointed from above are supreme. They are 
sought to be transformed into mere instruments for 
imposition of new burdens on the people and for serving 
the narrow interests of the ruling party. Quite often they 
are superseded at will in C3mical disregard of democratic 
principles. 
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Deep resentment has grown among the people against 
these policies, against these methods and practices. This 
resentment is not confined to the masses that follow the 
parties of the democratic opposition alone, but extends 
to the masses that follow the Congress and to democratic- 
minded Congressmen. It has found expression in numerous 
actions and struggles all over the country. It has 
found expression in conflicts over policies inside the 
Congress itself. 

But to those who had expected that the experience of 
the last few years would bring about a radical change in 
the outlook of the government, the Second Five Year Plan 
has come as a disappointment. 

The declared aims and objectives of the Plan are 
laudable. Some of the proposals arc beneficial, to some 
extent. But the major proposals and measures which the 
Plan contains are not such as would enable the realisation 
of these aims and objectives. 

The Plan docs not propose to take any step to dislodge 
British capital from its powerful position in vital sectors of 
our economy. The proposals for the extension of the public 
sector arc timid and half-hearted. Heavy concessions have 
been made to big business, due to which the private sector 
will continue to predominate in our industrial life. 

The allocation to heavy and machine-building indus¬ 
tries is extremely inadequate while large-scale consumers’ 
goods industries have been favoured with heavy allocations. 
A big part of this allocation would go for rationalisation, 
intensifying the unemployment problem. The sound idea 
formulated in the Planframe that the needs for consumers’ 
goods should be met as far as possible, through better 
utilisation of existing industries aud through development 
of small and cottage industries on which millions of our 
people depend for livelihood, has been virtually abandoned. 

The approach of the government to the vital problem 
of land continues to be powerfully influenced by landlord 
interests. The basic demand that land must belong to the 
tiller, a demand accepted by the Congress Agrarian Re¬ 
forms Committee in 1949 has not guided the planners. On 
the question of ceilings so many concessions have been 
made to the landlords that very little land will be left for 
distribution, even if and when the ceiling is imposed. The 
whole matter of ceilings has been left to those very State 
governments who sabotaged it in the past and some of 
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whom have already declared they would not carry it out. 
No effective measures are proposed to prevent fictitious 
transfers of land, to stop evictions or to restore land to the 
peasants already evicted. 

The Plan, while permitting the capitalists to continue 
their ruthless exploitation, virtually rejects the workers" 
demand for increase in wages. 

The allocations for social services has been increased 
in the Second Plan. But they are still inadequate. More¬ 
over, in the absence of measures for democratisation of the 
administration there is no guarantee that these allocations 
will be effectively utilised for the objects for which they 
are meant. 

On the vital question of resources for financing the 
Plan, the attitude of the government thoroughly exposes its 
pretensions about socialism and concern for the masses. 
The proposals made in the Plan in this respect and which 
are being implemented, are devoid of all principles of justice 
and equity.. They are also economically unsound. 

Most of the proposals made by the Communist Party 
and other democratic elements for raising the resources 
from the classes and sections who have minted millions 
from ,thc toil and sweat of the people, have been turned 
down. Colossal burdens are sought to be imposed on the 
common people already groaning under existing burdens 
through numerous taxes, dues and levies. To this is added 
reckless resort to deficit-financing whose rnenacing effect 
is already visible in the steep rise in prices. Further, 
reliance is placed on foreign sources despite the tragic 
experience of the past. 

As regards unemployment, the Second Plan promises 
no improvement in the situation. The planners admit that 
even after the completion of the Plan, there will be more 
people without jobs than today. 

Above all, the Plan does not ensure social justice and 
the extension of democracy. 

Disparities in income will not only continue but will 
accentuate. This was admitted in the Second Plan Draft 
Memorandum issued by the goverenment in December 
1955. 

Main reliance for the carrying out of the Plan will be 
placied, as before, on bureaucratic officials. 
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It is evident, therefore, that in the formulation of the 
Plan, the narrow interests of the ruling capitalist class 
have been placed above the interests of the nation. 

Hence it is that if the Plan is not radically modified 
in important respects, its declared objectives will not be 
realised. The public sector will remain weak. The con¬ 
centration of wealth will accentuate. The peasantry will 
remain dispossessed. The working class will be ruthlessly 
exploited. The burden on the masses will grow. The attack 
on the rights and liberties of the people will continue. All 
these will not bring socialism nearer, nor make the people 
the masters of their destiny. 

Therefore, the Communist Party will wage a deter¬ 
mined struggle for the modification of the Plan in accord- 
.ance with national interests. Simultaneously, it will fight 
for the implementation of those proposals of the Plan 
which are beneficial for the country. It will combat all 
attempts at sabotaging of these proposals by vested inter¬ 
ests, government authorities and bureaucrats. 

The Indian people desire peace and friendship with 
all nations. They desire to strengthen relations with the 
resurgent countries of Asia and Africa and with the 
countries of the socialist world. They want the People's 
Republic of China to be accorded its rightful place in the 
United Nations Organisation. They want to extend all 
possible support to countries fighting for national freedom. 
They want all help to be given to our brothers and sisters 
in South Africa who are waging a heroic battle for human 
dignity and against racial discrimination. They oppose 
military pacts and want the withdrawal of foreign troops 
from all countries. They stand for disarmament and the 
banning of weapons .of mass destruction. They want the 
liberation of Portuguese-occupied territories on Indian 
soil. 

They want also that while championing the cause of 
peace, India must strengthen her defences so as to guard 
against the dangers that may threaten her from outside. 

In alliance with all progressive forces, the Communist 
Party of India has always fought for policies and measures 
which would enable the realisation of these desires and 
urges of our people. It will continue to do so. It will com¬ 
bat those reactionaries who try to swepe our fereign 
policy from the path of peace and opposition to military 
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blocs. It will strive to strengthen our foreign policy still 
further. 

The Party will intensify the struggle for severance of 
India’s relation with the British Commonwealth. 

The Communist Party will do all in its power to assist 
the liberation movement inside Goa and strive to secure 
effective intervention by the government so that this last 
vestige of colonial rule on our fair soil is wiped out. 

It will strive for the establishment of relations of 
friendship between India and Pakistan, for increase in 
trade, cultural and other contacts between the two coun¬ 
tries as well as for greater facilities for communication 
between their peoples. 

The Party will demand the development of armament^ 
aircraft and shipbuilding industries with a view to 
strengthen our security and our national independence. 

The Party will strive for the improvement of the con¬ 
dition of the personnel of the armed forces, especially the 
lower ranks. It stands for the fostering of the spirit of 
democracy among the armed forces so that relations of 
friendship grow between the people and the army. 

While carrying out these tasks, the Communist Party 
is conscious that in the ultimate analysis the strength of a 
country depends on its economy, on its social conditions, 
on its internal unity and the state of its people. Without 
the speedy development of industries and the reorganisa-^ 
tion of agriculture, without rapid advances in the economic, 
social and cultural spheres, without substantial improve^ 
ment in the condition of the masses and the all-round 
flowering of democracy, our national freedom cannot be 
placed on a firm and secure foundation, the threat to it 
cannot be removed and freedom itself cannot become full 
and real in terms of the needs and aspirations of the people. 

Hence it is that the Communist Party attaches decisive 
importance to the task of reconstruction of the country. 

National reconstruction} in order that it may be effec¬ 
tively carried out, requires the adoption of radical and 
far-reaching measures. 

It demands the breaking of the grip of British capital 
over important sectors of our economy, the curbing of 
monopolists and the rapid development of the public sector. 
It demands the sweeping away of landlordism, transfer of 
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land to the peasants and reduction of the burden on the 
peasantay. It demands reduction of disparities of income, 
removal of unemployment and continuous improvement in 
the condition of the mass of the people so as to rouse their 
labour enthusiasm and also create an expanding internal 
market. It demands speedy advance in the sphere of 
health, housing and culture. It demands radical change in 
the taxation system so that the burden falls primarily on 
the wealthier sections of the community. It demands the 
extension of democracy in order to ensure popular coopera¬ 
tion and the unleashing of popular initiative at all levels. 

Guided by these principles, the Communist Party of 
India puts forward the following programme for whose im¬ 
plementation it will strive. 

The Party stands for priority development of heavy and 
basic industries which should be in the state sector. Loca¬ 
tion of industries must be such as take into account the 
special needs of economically backward areas so as to 
ensure their development. 

Pending the development of heavy and basic industries, 
the demand for more consumers" goods should be met, as 
far as possible, by maximum utilisation of capacities of 
existing industries and by encouragement of and aid to 
small and cottage industries. 

The Communist Party recognises that in the present 
stage of our development, patriotic>minded Indian capita¬ 
lists, can make an important contribution towards the 
economic development of our country. The Party desires 
that Indian industries should be protected against foreign 
competition, that all legitimate rights of the capitalists 
should be ensured and that their active cooperation should 
be secured for implementation of the plan of national 
reconstruction. 

In order to augment the resources for national 
development and create a pewerful state sector, the 
Party demands the nationalisation of banking, general 
insurance, coal-mining, aluminium industry, manganese, 
copper, iron and gold-mining, as well as the nationalisa¬ 
tion of British-controlled jute mills and tea and coffee 
plantations. 

A ceiling should be imposed on export of profits. 
Profits in excess of the ceiling should be taken over as 
compulsory loan. 
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A ceiling should be imposed on profits of all big 
industries and commercial concerns and the excess 
should be taken over as compulsory loan. These, to¬ 
gether with the reserves of large companies, should form 
a National Development Pool, to be invested in state and 
private sectors in accordance with national needs. 

The state should have a monopoly of foreign trade 
in the principal commodities—which would give it large 
profits, besides making it possible to diversify our trade 
and develop it on the basis of natural advantage with 
other countries. State trade should be developed in¬ 
side the country also. Import of luxury goods should be 
drastically reduced. 

Heavier taxation should be imposed on corporate 
profits and on capital gains. There must be a ceiling on 
personal and family incomes, and a tax on personal wealth. 

The payment of compensation to big landlords should 
be postponed. The privy purses paid to princes should 
be stopped, and their hoarded wealth requisitioned as 
compulsory loan. 

An energetic drive must be launched against income- 
tax evasion. 

Salaries and allowances of highly-paid officials must 
be reduced. 

Effective measures must be taken to combat wastage 
in government undertakings. 

All these proposals are eminently practical and can 
be undertaken within the framework of our Constitu¬ 
tion. They would place in the hands of the state vast 
resources for national reconstruction—besides height¬ 
ening the morale of the people who would willingly con¬ 
tribute their utmost to make up the deficit that might 
still continue. 

Economic development needs industrial peace and a 
contented working class. Strife and discord which have 
^come a marked feature of our industrial life, caused 
immense suffering to out working people, and led 
to repeated interruption in production and loss of 
millions of work-days in recent years, can be eliminated 
only by the adoption of sound and progressive labour 
policies, and ensuring the working class its just share in 
the wealth created by its labour. 
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The present rationalisation drive should be given up. 

A national minimum wage should be fixed and work¬ 
ers should be assisted to secure fair wages in all organ¬ 
ised industries. 

Pending such fixation, an immediate increase of 25 
per cent should be granted to workers on the basis of 
already increased productivity of lalpur, Dearness 
allowance should be amalgamated with basic wages. 

A pay commission should be appointed to examine 
the pay scale, dearness allowance, security of service as 
also trade union rights of all government employees and 
workers in state concerns. 

Social insurance schemes should be extended to all 
organised industries and should cover all spheres. 

Provision must be made for unemployment benefit. 

The housing problem should be energetically tackled 
through specialised agencies in which the workers them¬ 
selves may play the decisive role. 

Workers and employees through democratically 
elected committees should have an effective voice in the 
management and administration of industrial enterprises. 

The development of healthy . trade unionism, which 
is essential for industrial peace and for the growth of 
democracy, is hampered today because of the government s 
policy of imposing official-backed unions on workers. 
This policy also hampers trade union unity. The Com¬ 
munist Party, therefore, opposes this policy as also all 
legislation which facilitates the imposition of particular 
unions on workers. It will advocate measures which help 
the workers to unite in one trade union in each industry 
on the basis of trade union democracy. 

The National Security and Safeguarding Rules under 
which workers in government undertakings are arbitrarily 
dismissed must be annulled. 

All restrictions on the right of collective bargaining, 
the right to join trade unions of one’s own choice, the 
right of association, strike and demonstrations should be 
removed. * 

The middle class has a special role to play in the 
rebuilding of the nation. But it is denied the necessary 
opportunities and is tormented by growing unemployment 
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and economic difficulties. The Party will fight for 
expansion of employment and other opportunities so that 
the economic distress of this class is relieved and its talent 
and potentialities are fully tapped for the rejuvenation of 
the country. 

Agriculture remains and will continue to be, for a 
considerable period, the mainstay of our people. Rapid 
improvement of agriculture alone can meet the raw mate¬ 
rial needs of our industries and the necessities of our 
people. Rapid improvement in agriculture alone can 
improve the condition of our peasantry and create a stable 
and expanding internal market for industrial goods. This 
improvement, however, is hampered by the policies of the 
government—above all, its policies on the issue of land 
reforms. 

The Communist Party demands that the slogan of land 
to the tiller should be implemented without any further 
procrastination or delay. Further, there must be subs¬ 
tantial reduction of the burden of rent and taxes. 

Ceilings should not exceed three times a family 
holding and all land in excess of the ceiling should be 
distributed among agricultural workers and peasants 
without payment. 

Democratically-elected agricultural labourers’ and 
peasants’ committees should be entrusted with the work 
of implementing the agrarian reforms. 

All government-owned cultivable waste-land should 
be distributed among the poor peasants and agricultural 
labourers and state aid given to bring them under 
cultivation. 

Land should be restored to peasants evicted by land¬ 
lords in recent years and all mala fide transfers declared 
null and void. 

There must be substantial scaling down of debts owed 
by peasants to landlords and moneylenders. Unconscion¬ 
able debts should be cancelled and arrangements should 
be made for the liquidation of the remaining debts in easy 
instalments spread over a number of years. 

The peasants must be guaranteed a fair price for their 
produce. 

Agricultural labourers must be assured a minimum 
wa ge. The debts owed by them to moneylenders and 
landlords should be cancelled. 
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Irrigation works should be expanded by undertaking, 
in addition to major projects, a large number of smaller 
projects. Water-rates should be brought down substantially. 

There should be wide extension of cooperatives for 
pral credit, marketing of produce as well as for supply of 
implements, fertilisers, seeds, etc. Existing cooperative 
laws should be drastically amended so as to curtail the 
power of officials appointed from above and ensure 
democratic functioning. 

Effective steps should be taken to improve the quality 
of the livestock and to provide for veterinary treatment 
in all rural areas. 

The Party will demand measures for the speedy 
rehabilitation of refugees, for enabling them to secure 
gainful employment. 

The cultural level of our people remains as an extre¬ 
mely low level. This hampers the work of national re¬ 
construction. It prevents the vast majority of people from 
playing their due role in the evolving and implementation of 
the policies of the government. It encourages arbitariness, 
violation of laws by officials and harassment. It restricts 
the functioning and growth of democracy. The liquidation 
of cultural backwardness of the people is, therefore, a vital 
national task. 

The Communist Party considers that for this the 
following measures should be taken immediately. 

There must be compulsory and free elementary edu¬ 
cation up to the age of 14 years. Arrangements must be 
speeded up for imparting education to adults who are 
illiterate. 

The educational system should be so reorganised as 
to meet the requirements of scientific and technological 
advance and conform to the objective of rapid industrial 
development. Adequate provision should be made for 
technical and scientific education. 

Tuition fees, prices of textbooks and other costs of 
education should be brought down within the reach of 
the common people. 

Education at all levels, including university educa¬ 
tion, should be in the regional language of the State 
concerned. ’ Provision has to be made for the teaching of 
minorities where they arc in sufficient numbers in their 
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mother tongue up to the end of the secondary stage of 
education. 

Adequate protection should be given to Urdu a i 
provision made for imparting education in it to Urda 
speaking people. 

The study of Hindi should be encouraged in every 
otate as the language of the Union Government and for 
communication between governments and peoples of 
different States. 

Teachers and students must be ensured their acade¬ 
mic rights as well as their democratic rights as citizens. 

Adequate salaries must be guaranteed to all teachers. 

The flowering of the rich and variegated culture of 
our people is an essential part of nation-building. Recent 
years have witnessed considerable growth of cultural 
activity in all areas. But their development is hampered 
because of lack of facilities and of adequate help from the 
government and local authorities. 

The Communist Party will advocate that; 

Steps be taken by the government in each State, in 
consultation with cultural, literary and other bodies, to 
help the development of works of literature and art, the 
production of educational and progressive films, dramas, 
etc. 

““Facilities for learning music, dance, etc-, be intro¬ 
duced in educational institutions. 

Theatres and music halls be built in all towns. 

““Performances by amateur groups not be subjected 
to entertainment tax. 

The Dramatic Performance Act be repealed. 

^Social benefits and old age pension be provided to 
disabled and needy writers, artistes, dancers and com¬ 
posers. etc. 

The Communist Party will continue to support the 
struggle of the people of Maharashtra and Gujarat for 
bamyukta Maharashtra and Maha Gujarat. As regards 
certain areas in other States about which disputes per¬ 
sist, the Party stands for their being settled by methods 
of negotiation between the governments of the States 
concerned. 
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The Communist Party will fight for social, economic 
and political measures for the improvement of the con¬ 
dition of the people belonging to scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes. 

The Party will demand implementation of the assur¬ 
ance given to them in the Constitution. The period of 
the assurance should be extended. 

The Party will demand practical measures to imple¬ 
ment the law against untouchability. 

More allocation should be made fot schemes that 
benefit the scheduled castes and tribes. They should be 
directly associated with the implementation of various 
plans and projects. 

The Sixth Schedule of the Constitution should be 
suitably amended to confer regional autonomy on com¬ 
pact tribal areas so that these areas are democratically 
administered. 

Military operation in the Naga areas should be stop¬ 
ped and peaceful solution of the problem sought. 

For many centuries the women of our country have 
occupied an inferior position in society and suffered from 
numerous disabilities. Despite certain laws that have 
been enacted, many of these disabilities continue in prac¬ 
tice, preventing women from playing their rightful role 
in our society. 

The Communist Party which has consistently cham¬ 
pioned the cause of women, will advocate equal rights 
for women in every sphere and advocate policies and 
measures which would enable women to improve their 
social, economic and educational position so that these 
rights can be exercised. 

The Party will demand equal pay for equal work, 
removal of restrictions in respect of employment of 
married women, full right of women to inheritance, in¬ 
cluding land. It will demand maternity leave, maternity 
benefit and substantial provision in social welfare schemes 
for cultural and economic advancement of women. 

In order to consolidate the unity of the nation, great 
attention needs to be paid towards the just demands of 
minorities, whether based on religion or language. Their 
rights must be adequately protected. Incitement of hat¬ 
red against minorities must be severely punished. All 
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discrimination against minorities which, in various forms, 
persist should be ended. Publications which vilify any 
religion and its teachers should be banned. 

These measures arc essential for the rebuilding of 
our country. 

But these measures cannot be implemented by mere 
legislation or by mere decrees from above. What is 
needed, besides suitable legislation, is the unleashing of 
the creative energies of the people and of their initiative 
on a vast scale. 

This is possible only through systematic and all-sided 
extension of democracy. 

Without this, even the best of legislation will remain 
on paper. Without this, popular cooperation, the most 
vital factor in the work of national reconstruction, can¬ 
not be secured. Without this, corruption and waste 
which arc rampant cannot be eliminated. 

With a view to taking of effective steps towards the 
extension of democracy, the Communist Party puts for¬ 
ward the following proposals. 

The Directive Principles of State Policy in the Indian 
Constitution have to be speedily implemented and made 
a part of the fundamental rights of citizens which should 
be justiciable. 

The Upper House in the legislatures should be 
abolished. 

The States should be vested with wider powers, 
especially in the sphere of finance. 

The judiciary should be separated from the execu¬ 
tive. 

Proportional representation should be introduced in all 
elections. 

All elections, including panchayat elections, should 
be by secret ballot. 

The people should have the right to recall those 
elected members who, in their opinion, have failed to 
serve them effectively. 

The unrestricted rights of the government to attack 
the civil liberties of the people and the wide powers of 
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the bureaucracy and the police are incongruous in a 
democratic set-up. These rights and powers have to be 
severely curtailed. 

The Preventive Detention Act must be repealed. 
Article 21 of the Indian Constitution should be suitably 
amended so as to prevent enactment of such laws in future. 

Laws enabling the government arbitrarily to ban 
meetings, processions and demonstrations should go. 

Radical revision must be made in the Police Code, 
curtailing the powers of the police to resort to shooting, 
lathi-charge, etc. 

In all cases of resort to firing, there should be judi¬ 
cial enquiry and exemplary punishment meted out to 
officials guilty of excessive violence. 

For the growth of a healthy public life effective 
measures must be taken to end the domination of a hand¬ 
ful of monopolists over the Indian press. The recom¬ 
mendations of the Press Commission for weakening this 
monopoly ownership must be forthwith implemented. 
The All-India Radio must duly reflect the democratic 
opinions in the country and for this purpose broadcasting 
facilities must be extended to all accredited democratic 
organisations. 

Organs of local self-government, like village pan- 
chayats, municipalities and district boards, occupy a 
pivotal position and can play an extremely important 
role in our political, economic and social life. For this, 
they must have effective authority. They must be freed 
from bureaucratic restrictions. They must have adequate 
funds and sources of income. They must have pbwer to 
control the officials and supervise their work so that the 
officials act as servants of the people and not as their 
masters. 

Further, all local development work such as Com¬ 
munity Projects, National Extension Services, etc., should 
be entrusted to panchayats and other elected organs of 
the people. 

The speedy and effective implementation of such a 
programme will enable the country to put an end to the 
present state of backwardness, poverty and destitution* 
It will reduce conflict in our political life and unite the 
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people. It will lead to an upsurge of patriotic endeavour 
in every area for the task of national reconstruction. 

It will enable our country to play an ever-increa- 
singly important role in world affairs. It will create 
favourable conditions for the struggle for socialism and 
for advance towards that goal peacefully in accordance 
with the genius of our own people and their great demo¬ 
cratic traditions. 

Expressing the interests of the toiling people of our 
country and of all patriotic elements, the Communist 
Party will work for this programme and will seek to 
unite all democratic forces for policies and measures which 
will facilitate its implementation. 

The ensuing general elections offer a great oppor¬ 
tunity to our people to record their verdict on ten years 
of Congress rule. It will enable them to express in clear 
terms the policies which they want the country to adopt 
in order to put an end to destitution and misery, repres¬ 
sion and misrule, denial of democracy and authoritarianism 
and thus pave the way to all-round progress. 

In these elections, the Communist Party will try to 
forge unity with all democratic parties and elements with 
a view to ensure that the maximum number of scats arc 
won by forces who will fearlessly champion the cause of 
the people in the legislatures. 

In those States where the democratic movement is 
especially strong the Communist Party will strive to 
create conditions in which democratic governments, 
based on a coalition of democratic parties and individuals, 
can be formed. Such governments will work on the basis 
of an agreed programme and serve the people to the best 
of their capacity. 

In other States, the Party’s endeavour will be to 
strengthen its own position and the position of the demo¬ 
cratic opposition in the legislatures. 

A determined effort has to be made in the coming 
elections to put an end to the monopoly position which 
the Congress enjoys. This position has meant callous 
betrayal of pledges, defiance of popular will, stifling 
of political life. 

Through their experience, the masses have come to 
recognise the necessity of a strong opposition. Democra- 
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tic-minded Congressmen themselves whose sentiments 
and opinions are often ignored by the ruling circles, desire 
such an opposition. They know it will help their own 
struggle inside the Congress. They know it will increase 
their strength and make their voice effective. 

The emergence of a democratic opposition will 
strengthen the fight for the rights and liberties of the 
people. It will strengthen the fight for popular policies 
and measures. It will strengthen the forces of socialism 
and democracy in our political and economic life. 

But this will be possible only if the Left parties in 
the country and progressive individuals unite in a com¬ 
mon front. This was proved in the last general elections. 
A number of bye-elections have also proved this. 

Hence, the Communist Party will do everything in 
its power to achieve unity among the Left and democratic 
forces in the coming elections. Significant successes 
have already been won in this respect in some States. 
These successes will inspire our Party to intensify its efforts 
for unity. 

The Communist Party will put up its own candidates 
in areas where it has a sufficiently strong mass base. 

The Communist Party seeks the support of the people 
not merely on the basis of its programme but also on the 
basis of its work for the country and devoted service to the 
people. 

Ever since its birth, the Communist Party of India, 
the party of the Indian working class, has fearlessly 
championed the cause of the working people and fought 
for democracy and national freedom. It is the Commu¬ 
nists who first raised the banner of socialism in our 
country. It is the Communists who laid the foundation 
of the working class and peasant movements and led their 
first great struggles. It is the Communists who made the 
oppressed and explpoited masses conscious of the need for 
unity and organisation in order to win their demands. 

Terror has failed to crush our Party. Slander ha s 
failed to isolate it from the people. Difficulties have failed 
to arrest its steady growth because it is a party that bases 
itself on the people and draws strength from them. 

In recent years, in the struggle for peace and Asian 
unity, in the struggle for the liberation of French and 
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Portuguese held territories, in the movement for linguistic 
States, in every battle of the workers, peasants, artisans, 
middle-class employees, teachers, students and other suffer¬ 
ing sections of our society, our Party has been in the 
forefront. Scores of our members have laid down their 
lives, many have suffered imprisonment, but the Party has 
never wavered. 

A number of our candidates were elected to the State 
legislatures and the Parliament. They have consistently 
exposed the anti-people policies of the government. They 
have resolutely defended the people and their interests. 
They have fought for progressive policies and measures. 
Backed by the movement of the people, they have been 
able, on several issues, to modify the policies of the govern¬ 
ment and win important concessions for the people. 

We enter the election battle with unbounded faith 
in the people and in their judgment. We are confident 
that the men and women of our country whom we have 
loyally served will give us their support in abundant 
measure. We are confident that the verdict of our people 
will strengthen the position of the forces of peace, demo¬ 
cracy and socialism in our country. We are confident that 
the great movement of our people for a happy and pros¬ 
perous life will gain new strength and win new successes 
and victories. 



IV 

BHARATIYA JANA SANGH 

A lthough it is ten years since Bharat became free 
the country has not been able to get rid of the evil 
consequences of the circumstances in which independence 
came, even to this day. The Partition of Bharat has 
proved a grievous blunder. The establishment of a separate 
theocratic state has not only encouraged other fissiparous 
tendencies but has created a standing threat to the 
freedom and security of Bharat. 

2. The good intentions of the Congress leaders and 
the appeasement policies of the Congress Government have 
failed to bring about a change in the aggressive attitude of 
Pakistan towards Bharat. Pakistan holds Bharat to be her 
*'only enemy” and is makin'g military preparations on a 
vast scale to deal with this “enemy". She is in forcible 
occupation of one third of Jammu and Kashmir state and 
is bent upon capturing the rest of it by any means, fair or 
foul. The well planned and calculated campaign of 
squeezing out the Hindus from East Bengal, .which began 
before partition continues unabated till date. Spies and 
fifth columnists are being utilized for sabotaging and dis¬ 
turbing the internal peace of Bharat. 

3. The extent to which Pakistani leaders are prepared 
to go to harm Bharat is clear from their increasing intimacy 
with Portugal, the worst imperialist country of the world. 
Pakistan has exhibited her enmity for Bharat by opposing 
the justified liberation demand of Portuguese colonies in 
Goa and by activHy endeavouring to foil the economic 
sanctions imposed by Bharat even while unduly exploiting 
her generosity. While the very existence of vestiges of 
Portuguese imperialism on the soil of Bharat is a danger 
for Bharat’s security and integrity, this detestable Pak- 
Portuguese alliance has increased the danger manifold and 
it may become a serious menace to our south western 
frontier. 

4. Nor is the northern frontier of Bharat completely 
secure. Notwithstanding her declarations for peaceful 
co-existance. Communist China has done short work of 
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Tibet’s independence and is keeping the country in bon¬ 
dage. Even in her treaty with Nepal, China has not 
honoured Bharat’s special position in Nepal. Inclusion 
of Bharatiya territory in Chinese maps (which was sought 
to be explained away as a mistake), entry of Chinese forces 
in Burma (which was described as due to a misconception) 
and the activities of domiciled Chinese in the small 
countries of South East Asia are pointers to the need for 
watchfulness on the part of Bharat. 

5. Congress Government has failed to maintain 
and promote national integrity. The armed Naga 
rebellion on the North Eastern Frontier, which has 
not been completely quelled even after long drawn 
military operations, the agitation for a separate 
Dravidastan whose protagonists are not prepared to tolerate 
a person from any other province even as a Governor, the 
unfortunate happenings in various parts of the country on 
the question of states reorganisation at the bottom of which 
lie the narrow and sectarian tendencies of linguism, 
provincialism, and communalism, for which the policies of 
the Congress Government itself are to be blamed, are the 
symptoms of the serious malady the nation’s body politic 
is suffering from. Instead of taking steps to root out the 
trouble after a proper diagnosis, the Congress Government 
is following a policy because of which the malady would, 
after being suppressed for a short time, reappear with 
increased vehemence. Refusal to control the antinational 
activities of the foreign missionaries, encouragement of the 
efforts to keep alive and provoke Muslim Communalism, 
and bargaining witn the Akali Dal, are instances of the 
interests of the nation being sacrificed at the altar of party 
gains. 

6. The hopes of a free, happy and prosperous life 
which the Bharatiya people held at the dawn of freedom 
and independence, have turned into despair during the 
ten years of Congress rule. Congress has failed to fulfil its 
assurances in every sphere of the people’s life. 

The Congress Government has failed to meet the 
requirements concerning food, clothing, housing, education, 
and medical needs of the citizens. Food prices have gone 
higher up despite the highly expensive and much publicised 
“Grow More Food” plans and official claims of increased 
production. Cloth has the same story to tell. Housing 
shortage continues unabated. Primary education has 
become unmanageable for the common people. Rural 
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Bharat, where 83% of our people live, is almost devoid of 
health and medical facilities. 

7. Some progress has no doubt been achieved in the 
construction of big dams and heavy industries under the 
First Five Year flan, but people have had to pay a heavy 
price for it. Even the second plan on which the whole 
future of Bharat is being risked and which everybody has 
declared to be overambitious will not be able to slovc the 
questions of food, clothing and unemployment. It has 
not given due consideration to the circumstances of Bharat 
and our resources and capacities. As a consequence the 
people are hard pressed between the twin burdens of crush¬ 
ing taxation and inflationry high prices. Instead of funds 
being allocated for the development of cottage and small 
scale industries as the basis of Bharat’s industrialization, 
long and wordy speeches abound. 

8. Cultivators, labourers, employees, teachers, shop¬ 
keepers and traders—all are depressed and suffering. The 
cultivator puts in his hardest labour, his produce also in¬ 
creases but with it increases not his > happiness but his 
misery. So long as the grain is in the hands of the grower 
price keeps falling ; as soon as it gets out of his hands and 
reaches the godowns, its price rises. Due to disparity be¬ 
tween the prices of agricultural and industrial products, the 
farmer is compelled to sell his produce cheap and buy his 
necessities dear. The rent he has to pay continues to be 
the same as before abolition of landlordism, and new 
taxes are proving the last straw on his back. No progress 
has been made in the direction of giving land to the land¬ 
less labourers. Instead of any rise in the wages and allow¬ 
ance of labour, retrenchment and unemployment stare them 
in the face. 

9. The condition of urban middle class is even more 
deplorable. With their limited sources of income, they are 
suffering serious economic hardship because of rising prices 
of essentials of life. 

Petty shopkeepers, traders and industrialists are also 
obsessed with the policies of the Government. Sales Tax 
is a curse for everybody. Small traders and industrialists 
are subjected to discrimination in the matter of Govern¬ 
ment subsidies, protection, transport facilities and export- 
import licenses, due to group interests and corruption 
rampant in the administration. 
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10. Unemployment problem is growing from bad to 
wrose. Millions upon millions are roaming about in search 
of work. And, those in power are trying to engage them 
playfully with empty and attractive slogans of “Aaram 
Haram Hai”, instead of providing them with work. Un¬ 
employment has increased during the course of the First 
Five Year Plan. The Second Plan aims at providing 8 
million additional jobs. Even if the plan accomplishes the 
target, which is doubtful in view of the shortage of resour¬ 
ces and trained staff and of absence of public enthusiasm, 
the volume of unemployment will be no less at the end of 
the Plan because a bigger lot of the fresh unemployed, 
larger than those given jobs, will have grown by then. 

The unemployment of the educated is not only heart 
rending, it is a potential danger to the whole nation. A 
Government which cannot inspire feelings of confidence 
and security among its educated youth, will not be able to 
maintain its democratic nature for long. Instead of sympa¬ 
thetically and properly understanding the feelings in young 
minds and instituting planned steps—both short term and 
long term —to remove their fears and uncertainties, the 
present Government has attempted to suppress their dis¬ 
satisfaction, which sometimes takes an explosive form, 
with sheer brute force. 

11. The way in which the Congress Government has 
taken unhesitating resort to tear-gassing, lathi charging 
and opening fire for suppressing the voice of the people 
and imposing its undemocratic decisions, has eclipsed the 
hundred and fifty years of British repression. The rulers 
have no courage left to^ accept the demand for judicial 
cuquiries of police firings. ’ Attempts are being made to 
make up for the loss of popularity with increased powers. 
The tendency is gaining ground to equip the police with 
more powers at the cost of the judiciary and to misuse 
Detention Act, Security Act and other reprehensible laws 
for limiting freedom of expression and restricting the 
progressively increasing strength and influence of opposi¬ 
tion parties. 

12. If police administration has improved, it has done 
so only on the wrong side. The wide gulf between the 
people and the police ought to have been bridged and the 
police force should have developed as the servant, helper 
and protector of the public. But even today the police 
continues as a symbol of terror and harassment, Third 
degree methods are used for the investigation of crimes. 
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Notwithstanding that however, crimes do not show any 
tendency to decline. It appears as if there is a race bet¬ 
ween police budget and crime figures, crimes increasing 
parallel to the bubget. The villagers feel themselves to be 
totally unprotected. Even city life is far from being 
thoroughly safe. 

The C. I. Deptt. is quite efficient in keeping watch 
over the activities of opposition parties and shadowing 
their leaders and workers but all its ability and efficiency 
vanishes into thin air when it has to investigate the anti- 
Bharatiya activities and conspiracies of foreign spies and 
fifth columnists. 

13. The administration is steeped in corruption. 
Even the ministers are not above board. Official position 
of powers are unashamedly misused for individual and 
party interests. Serious charges of corruption against 
ministers are not subjected to judicial enquiry but arc 
hushed up as a domestic affair of the congress. All 
scruples and administrative requirements are given the go- 
bye in the efforts to associate the favourites and family 
member in power. Even the Public Service Commission 
is unhesitatingly brushed aside for this, rather it is sought 
to be justified in the name of “right of appointment.” If 
this does not suffice, new jobs, even new departments are 
created. 

The rusult of all this is that while the cost of adminis¬ 
tration has inflated in a lopsided manner, corruption and 
inefficiency have increased manifold. When even the 
high ups are not above suspicion, the officials and emplo¬ 
yees can hardly be expected to live upto any high ideals. 
An honest man who lacks the art of flattery, finds all his 
doors for improving his prospects locked. Efficiency in 
administration is therefore on the decline. The services 
are getting totally frustrated. Because of undue inter¬ 
ference of the ministers, initiative and sense of responsi¬ 
bility at the lower level have disappeared, The employees 
dance attendance upon the officials and the latter upon the 
ministers, while the ministers do little better than seek 
the pleasure of the Prime Minister. The whole adminis¬ 
tration has thus become the victim of a personality cult. 

14. Totalitarian tendencies are on an increase in the 
Government. All economic power is sought to be centra¬ 
lized in the name of “socialist pattern”. A policy of 
increasing governmental control and interference in the 
cultural, social and religious spheres also is being followed. 
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Independence of education is being circumscribed and t h 
educational institutions are being robbed of their freedom. 
Even literature, arts and sciences are attempted to be 
dominated and suited to the Government. The covetous 
eyes of the government are fixed on the temples and 
religious seats as well as on saints and sadhus. 

15. In this delicate situation when the unity and 
integrity, freedom and security of Bharat are jeopordized 
by external invasion and internal disruption, and the people 
sick of the undemocratic, totalitarian, corrupt and ineffi¬ 
cient Congress rule are seeking a new path, the Bharatiya 
Jana Sangh has come forward with a positive and construc¬ 
tive programme for the all sided progress of Bharat. 

This programme is not we(®ed to any particular ‘ism’. 
In its formulation full consideration has been given to the 
Bharatiya genius and tradition as well as the present state 
of our national being, both the strength and the weakness 
thereof. Through this we shall not only solve our food, 
clothing and housing problems and attain self-sufficiency 
in their regard, we shall succeed in building Bharat into a 
political, social and economic democracy—providing 
equality of opportunity and freedom to the individual. 

This programme by making Bharat strong and pros¬ 
perous will transform it into a modern progressive and 
enlightened nation, capable of facing and frustrating all 
outside aggression and of contributing its helpful influence 
to the comity of nations for the establishment of world 
peace. 

16. This programme is as follows 

Bharatiya Jana Sangh will give top priority to 
national defence. The armed forces will be expanded to be 
compatible with the extent and population of the country, 
and will be equipped with the most modern arms. Jana 
Sangh will undertake following programmes to prepare 
the country physically and psychologically for self 
defence - 

(a) Compulsory military training for all young men. 

(i>) Nationalisation of all the wings of the armed 
forces in their inspiration as well as form. 

(c) Immediate establishment of defence industries. 

(d) Organisation of a vast territorial army. 
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The guarding of the borders will be the centre’s res¬ 
ponsibility for which a border police establishment will be 
constituted. Strong steps will be taken to check infiltra¬ 
tion and smupling. The intelligence department will be 
made more active and efficient so that strict watch is kept 
on the activities of foreign spies and fifth columnists and 
then their nefarious designs foiled even before they take 
shape. 

17. For the preservation of national unity, without 
which neither the hard won freedom can be preserved nor 
the big plans for economic development and social recons¬ 
truction be executed, Jana Sangh will take the following 
steps : 

(1) Creating a feeling of equality and oneness in the 
Hindu Society by liquidating untouchability and 
Casteism. 

(2) Nationalising all non-Hindus by inculcating in 
them the ideals of Bhartiya Culture. 

The recommendations of the Niyogi Committee and 
Rege Committee will be implemented to free the Bharatiya 
Christians from the anti-national influence of the foreign 
missionaries. 

The present constitution is an obstacle in the way 
of national solidarity in as much as it established a federal 
structure and while naming the provinces as “States” and 
Bharat as their “Union” it has distributed powers between 
them in a way as to create a feeling among provinces of 
rivalry for the centre. Jana Sangh will amend the cons¬ 
titution and declare Bharat to be a Unitary State. 

18. But the establishment of a unitary state would 
not mean centralisation of power. Jana Sangh has faith 
in democracy, so as to make all people partners in the 
governance of the country, Jana Sangh will decentralise 
power to the lowest levels. 

Village Panchayats, municipalities, corporations and 
other local bodies will provide opportunities for decentra¬ 
lized administration and will be given a dignified recogni¬ 
tion in the higher constitutional enactment of the nation. 
Their resources will be assured and augmented so that they 
can discharge their responsibilities properly. 

Village Panchayats will not be imposed from above, 
but evolved from below with public co-operation. Casteism 
and factionalism, today are the greatest curse of Pancha- 
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yats. To check their growth Jana Sangh will try to 
encourage the system of unanimous elections of Panchayats. 
Till then elections will be by secret ballot. A part of land 
revenue will be allotted to the Panchayats so that they 
may not be dependent on discretionary grants. 

19. The present Legislative Councils have failed in 
achieving their objectives. Jana Sangh will abolish them. 

20. Jana Sangh will protect the fundamental rights 
of speech, writing, association and expression of the 
Bharatiya people. 

It will repeal the Preventive Detention Act, the Public 
Safety Act, the Press Objectionable Matters Act—acts 
which have been enacted by the present Government to 
limit and restrict Civil liberties, and will make such 
amendments in sections 107, 108, 109 & 144 Cr. P.C. and 
Section 124A and 153 of I. P.C. so that powers conferred 
by them may not be misused by the authorities to deprive 
people of their liberty. 

21. Jana Sangh will completely overhaul the adminis¬ 
tration so that it is freed of bureaucratic ways of red- 
tapism, inefficiency and corruption. 

Jana Sangh will remove the present inequality, in 
the services, which creates a sense of inferiority compler 
in the lower grades and that of vanity in the officers. It 
will try to inculcate in them a feeling or partnership in the 
great job of reconstruction of the country. The employees 
working in temporary departments of the Gover nment will 
be confirmed and in the event of those departments being, 
wound-up the Government would have the responsibility 
of providing them with alternative jobs. 

To root out corruption the Anti-Corruption Depart¬ 
ment will be given greater powers, and greater punishment 
will be meted out to the guilty. 

In accordance with the recommendations of the S.R.C. 
Jana Sangh will establish all India services in judiciary,, 
health, forests and engineering. 

22. Jana Sangh will take strong measures to reduce 
Government expenditure which in recent years has risen 
manifold. Every pie of the poor Bharatiya people shall 
be spent on their betterment and not on any pomp or 
fanfare. In all offices, from the Rashtrapati Bhawan to 
the lowest rank within the coqijrry and .abroad in our 
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embassies, simplicity and thrift, the ideals of Bharatiyar 
Culture will be observed, 

In this context. Ministers will have to set an example 
before the people. They will not draw a salary of more than 
Rs. 500/- P. M. Jana Sangh believes that if the people arc 
to be inspired to practise simplicity and economy, the 
Ministers must not draw salaries bigger than Rs- 500/- 
and their number should also be reduced to the minimum. 

With a view to reducing the difference in the standard 
of living of the officials and the common man Jana Sangh 
will fix the maximum salary at Rs. 2,000/- P. M. and lowest 
at Rs. 100/- P. M. 

23. Justice will be cheap, speedy and within the reach 
of everybody. From this point of view the proposal for 
abolition of High Court benches is undesirable. The 
Court fee will be substantially reduced and mobile Courts^ 
to take justice to the common man established. The 
Judiciary will be completely free and separate from the 
Executive at all levels. Jana Sangh is opposed to the 
limitation of the jurisdiction of courts and will make 
efforts to check this growing tendency. The system of 
Honorary Magistrates will be abolished. 

24. The aim of Jana Sangh is the establishment of an 
economic democracy with equal opportunities for develop¬ 
ment to all and with no chances for any exploitation. To 
this end it will introduce revolutionary changes in the 
present economic order. These changes will be in keeping 
with Bharatiya values of life and will take full account of 
the present situation. The condition of Bharat is different 
from both U.S.S.R. and the U.S,A. It has more men thaa, 
land, and it is industrially backward. The market for 
ready goods is limited. Therefore, imitation of Russia or 
of America cannot be in our interest. 

25. Jana Sangh will develop a new economic order 
suiting the circumstances and needs of Bharat, in which 
there will be full freedom for individual enterprise, but 
economic power shall not be allowed to be centralized 
in a few hands. Neither shall the State be given unlimited 
powers. This is the way to avoid individualistic capitalism- 
as well as state capitalism and to establish a real 
democracy. 

The immediate aims of Jana Sangh’s economic pro* 
gramme will be two-fold ;— 
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(1) To solve the problem of food, clothing, housing, 
unemployment and inequality. 

(2) To make the country self-sufficient in defence, 
producer’s and consumer’s goods. 

26. Man power is our greatest asset. It will be the 
basis of our economic reconstruction. To reawaken it 
Jana Sangh will provide work to all. Work is man’s birth 
right. Jana Singh will include right to work in the list of 
fundamental rights guaranteed by the constitution. The 
State will give unemployment allowance, if it fails to 
provide gainful employment to all able-bodied citizens. 

27. Need for increased agricultural and industrial 
production is conceded by all. Until and unless production 
rises emphasis on distribution is of little avail and in the 
absence of proper distribution poverty and disparity cannot 
be abolished. But the present ways of production are 
not suited to the conditions of Bharat. Under this system 
although production increases, there is a reduction in the 
mass that work, resulting in reduced purchasing power and 
consequently lack of market in the country. Unemploy¬ 
ment grows with production. This explains the increasing 
unemployment during the five years plans. 

Jana Sangh stands not only for mass production but 
also for production by masses. It will therefore oppose 
mechanisation of agriculture and labour saving devices, 
which are going to augment unemployment. 

To provide work for all and to free the society of the 
evils of centralisation of labour and capital. Jana Sangh 
would take steps to decentralise economic power. Net¬ 
work of Cottage and Small Scale Industries will be esta¬ 
blished. To put an end the competition between the small 
scale and large scale sectors, their spheres of production 
will be clearly demarcated. 

The small industries will be the basis of all industrial 
planning; the large industries will have to adjust 
according to them. 

The following steps will be taken for the development 
of small scale industries, 

(1) Making of machines suitable for cottage and 
village industries, so that their scale of production 
and the income of the producers may be increased. 
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(2) Establishment of industrial schools to train the 
workers in modern technology. 

(3) Reservation of markets for small, cottage and 
village industries. 

(4) Encouragement and establishment of co-operative 
industries. 

Jana Sangh will give full protection to Handloom 
Industry. At the present time introduction of powerlooms 
in place of handlooms is unwise. Co-operative Spinning 
Mills will be established to provide cheap yarn to the 
handloom weavers. 

28. Jana Sangh stands for nationalisation of basic 
and defence industries. All other industries should be 
given full opportunity to develop, subject to state super¬ 
vision, regulation and control. 

The present tendency to take over more and more 
industries in State ownership and control is not only killing 
democracy, it is undesirable even from the point of view 
of economic development. The experience of nationalized 
industries is very bitter and disappointing. Wastage of 
public funds and an attitude of indifference to the general 
public—^^these two have become the cardinal features of 
nationalized industries, Jana Sangh is not opposed to 
controlling the tendency of exploitation in private indus¬ 
tries or to equipping the Government with powers for 
raising the resources needed for economic reconstruction, 
but it considers all round nationalization as unnecessary. 
Jana Sangh is opposed to the policy of state ownership of 
road transport, insurance and banking. 

29. Jana Sangh policy as regards mining, tea planta¬ 
tion, coffee, rubber and other such industries as are in the 
hands mainly of foreigners is to Indianise them. Immediate 
steps will be taken in this direction in respect of the soap 
and match industries, whose production is today controlled 
mainly by foreign concerns. As regards the other foreign 
industries 2/3 of the total investment in any concern ought 
to be Indian. Not only the labourers but also the experts 
and the officers in such concerns should mainly be nationals 
of Bharat. 

30. Jana Sangh will fix a maximum limit for the 
foreign companies in the matter of remitting profits out¬ 
side. 
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31. Jana Sangh proposes to make labour a co-sharer 
in the management and profit of industry. With this 
'end in view, it will arrange for their due representation 
on the Corporations and Boards of Directors in both 
nationalized and private industries. 

32. In order that labour be conscious of its duties and 
vigilant in respect of its rights, it is essential that it be 
well-organised. The Jana Sangh would' encourage every 
labourer to join some or the other trade Union and defend 
the rights of the labour Unions. Rules regarding the 
recognition of Trade Unions will be altered. The regis¬ 
tration of a Trade Union ought, ipso facto to mean its 
recognition by the Government and the management. 

33. A permanent Wage Board will be appointed to 
draw up a pay scale for work in the various industries and 
revise it from time to time after taking into consideration 
the standard of living as also the national minimum. Under 
the conditions of today the minimum wages of any labourer 
should be Rs. 100/- p. m. 

34. The State shall be responsible for social 
security of labour. There shall not be any retrench¬ 
ment unless alternative employment is provided. 
Special allowances will be given to labour engaged in 
hazardous duties. Contribution from the employees to the 
State Employees Insurance Scheme will be abolished. 
Provision for old age and sickness, will be made. 

There will be equal pay for equal work and the women 
will not be discriminated against in this respect. Two 
months’ maternity leave with pay will be allowed to them. 

35. Jana Sangh will take special steps to liquidate 
unemployment amongst the educated. Reorganisation of 
the system of education and greater provision for technical 
and scientific education will reduce the number of such 
unemployed. Work to educated unemployed will be 
provided through expansion of primary education and 
establishment of cottage and small scale industries. 

36. Jana Sangh guarantees a minimum standard of 
living to all citizens. With a view to removing economic 
disparity and raising finances for development, the Jana 
Sangh will fix a maximum of Rs. 20001^ (Rupees Two 
Thousand only) as expendable monthly income, according 
to present prices. The minimum income under present 
conditions will be Rs. 100/- per month and efforts will be 
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made to make it continuously rise so that in the near future 
ratio between the minimum and maximum is brought 
to 1:10. 

37. With a view to the development of industries 
and for saving foreign exchange, Jana Sangh will take 
steps to revive the spirit of Swadeshi. There will be 
restrictions on the imports of consumer goods, especially 
on toiletry and luxury goods. To protect indigenous in¬ 
dustries against foreign competition, protection will be 
provided. Swadeshi goods alone will be used for Govern¬ 
ment purposes. 

38. Jana Sangh will make revolutionary reforms in 
the system of taxation, It will discourage indirect taxes, 
the incidence of which falls mainly on the common man. 
There will be no indirect tax on the people at the mini¬ 
mum level of income. 

Jana Sangh considers *^sales tax to be a regressive 
measure and will, therefore, try to abolish it. As a first 
step towards this end, it will: 

(0 Abolish sales tax on the necessaries of life ; 

(it) Exempt cottage and small scale products from 
the levy of sales tax ; 

On) Introduce uniform rates in all States ; 

(iv) Make it a single point tax ; 

(v) As far as possible, collect it at the production 
stage; and 

(vi) Abolish Inter-State Sales Tax. 

Jana Sangh is against the levy of excise duty on the 
necessaries of life. The increased duty on coarse cloth 
will, therefore, be abolished. 

39. Although Jana Sangh is not opposed to foreign aid 
if it will come without any political strings, foreign aid 
will not prove of much use in the economic picture. 
Foreign influence comes naturally with foreign aid. Jana 
Sangh will,^ therefore, place emphasis on self-reliance for 
the country’s economic development and will plan accord¬ 
ing to our own means and resources. 

40. For making the country self-sufficient in food 
and for the rejuvenation of the village life Jana Sangh will 
make revolutionary changes in land tenure. Land shall 
belong to the tiller of the soil and there will be no 
intermediary between the Kisan and the State, Persons 
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displaced by abolition of Zamindari and Jagirdari will be 
rehabilitated. 

The problems of the peasants and the landless has not 
been solved under the Congress rule even after the much- 
publicized land reforms. Jana Sangh will stop the ejectment 
of tillers, restore their land to tthose already ejected, 
reduce the land revenue and other taxes and redistribute 
land to provide holdings to the landless. The minimum 
and maximum holding shall be 5 and 30 acres of well- 
irrigated land or its equivalent. A minimum wage for the 
agricultural labour also will be fixed. 

Jana Sangh will lay greater emphasis on the reclama¬ 
tion of land and on raising the yield of land already under 
the plough in the interest of increased production. It 
considers collectivisation of agriculture unsuited to Bharat. 

41. Jana Sangh aims at co-ordinated development of 
agriculture and industry. It will try to establish a parity 
between the prices of agriculture and industrial products 
so that no section of the society suffers due to changes in 
the price-level of commodities. 

Jana Sangh will establish cottage and village industries 
to provide subsidiary employment to the agriculturists and 
also to reduce the burden on the land. 

Jana Sangh will strive to improve the condition of 
villages and take the following steps to that end. 

1. By means of country-wide campaign, peasants will 
be encouraged and enthused to work harder for increased 
yield. 

2. Steps will be taken to supply better seeds and 
manure to the agriculturists and to discourage the use of 
cow dung as fuel, instead of organic manure. Use of 
chemical fertilizers will be discouraged. 

3. Use of tractors for normal ploughing purposes will 
be discouraged. 

4. Farmers will be encouraged to grow vegetable and 
fruits along with cereals and they will be given necessary 
facilities for the purpose. * 

5. Dairies will be set up in villages to make pure 
milk and milk products available to villagers and supply 
them to urban areas. 
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6. Co-operative banks will be established in the rural 
areas and schemes for insurance of the villagers, their cattle 
and crops will be introduced. 

42. Jana Sangh will pay special attention to the 
expansion and development of road, rail, water and air 
transport. 

Jana Snagh will run more Janta Trains in place of III 
Class Air-Conditioned Trains being run mainly for propa¬ 
ganda purposes. It will provide sleeping accommodation to 
long journey III Class passengers without any extra payment. 
Efforts will also be made to procure more goods wagons. 
Hitherto neglected areas will be connected by rail. 

Railway employees will be represented on the Railway 
Board. Special efforts shall be made to improve the working 
conditions of lower grade and running staff. Arrange¬ 
ments for the education of their children and for medical 
aid will be made. Recommendations of the Kripalani 
Committee for removing corruption will be implemented. 

In order to reduce the burden on the Railways, Jana 
Sangh will take steps for the development of road and water 
transport. Rates of the motor vehicle taxation will be reduc¬ 
ed and made uniform throughout the country and efforts 
will be made to connect every village by road and every 
big city by air. The Ganga will be made navigable from 
Patna to Calcutta. The contract system of Ghats will be 
abolished and their management will be conducted with the 
help of the boatmen. 

43. Partition of Bharat was a great blunder and it 
has not benefited either the Hindus or the Muslims. The 
number of people who are beginning to realize that 
annulment of partition is essential for the well-being of 
the country and for maintenance of world peace is daily 
increasing both in Bharat and Pakistan. In fact, most of 
the Indo-Pak problems such as Kashmir, rehabilitation of 
Displaced persons, economic instability, increase in defence 
expenditure, can all be permanently solved only by the 
establishment of Akhand Bharat in which Hindus and 
Muslims and people of other faiths live as loyal citizens of 
one great nation. Evidently, this,unity cannot be achieved 
by any use of force. It will need a psychological change. 
The programme of cultural unification of Bharatiya Jana 
Sangh aims at such a change. 
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44. But so long as Pakistan continues to be a separate 
entity Jana Sangh will adopt a policy of reciprocity in 
dealing with the State. The policy of appeasement that 
has so long been followed has not changed the mentality 
of the leaders of Pakistan; on the contrary it has 
strengthened it. Jana Sangh is against giving any con¬ 
cessions to Pakistan on the question of evacuee-property, 
recovery of India’s loan and dues of canal water. The 
leaders of Pakistan having declared Bharat to be their 
only enemy should be prepared for such treatment. It is 
for the people of Pakistan to get rid of such leaders who in 
order to satiate their feelings of hatred for this country are 
prepared to push Pakistan into a catastrophy. 

45. Jana Sangh welcomes the ratification by the 
Constituent Assembly of Jammu and Kashmir of the 
accession of the State with Bharat. Jammu and Kashmir 
is an indivisible part of Bharat and its unification with it 
is permanent and irrevocable. Any talk of plebiscite in 
Kashmir is illogical and unnecessary. 

46. It is the considered opinion of Jana Sangh that Pakis¬ 
tan has no locus standi in Kashmir. She is an aggressor and 
should be treated as such. The proposal to divide that 
State along the cease-fire line is cowardly and antinational. 
Jana Sangh will make efforts to get Pakistan declared 
aggressor by the U.N.O. and will take all possible steps for 
liberation of Pak-hcld Kashmir. Jana Sangh is opposed to a 
separate constitution for Jammu and Kashmir because it 
will encourage fissiparous tendencies by keeping alive a feel¬ 
ing of separatism and duality between Bharat and Kashmir. 
The growing influence of communists in the Government 
of J and K is a matter of anxiety. It can again create a 
situation which may be dangerous to both Kashmir and 
Bharat. For the future safety and security of Jammu and 
Kashmir with which the safety and security of Bharat is 
linked, it is essential that it should be brought fully under 
the Constitution of India by repealing article 370 of the 
Constitution. 

47. Congress Government has so far failed to rehabi¬ 
litate the people who have been displaced by partition. 
Even after ten years of freedom they find themselves 
helpless and their future insecure. Jana Sangh will give 
top priority to their rehabilitation and will give full 
•compensation for their properties left in Pakistan. For 
this purpose Jana Sangh will take the following steps ;— 
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1. Immediate payment to small claim holders. 

2. Allotment of houses on no profit basis. 

3. Rent realized till date will be credited towards price 
payment. 

4. Realization of the value of these properties in easy 
instalments over a period of 30 years from those who 
are not in a position to pay it at present. 

5. Interest will be charged on loans advanced to D.P.’s 
after acceptance of claims. 

6. Recovery of amounts upto Rs. 2,000/- given - as help 
will be stopped. 

7. No discrimination will be made between urban and 
rural D. P.’s 

8. Taking full responsibility of rehabilitation of those 
displaced persons who either have no claims or have 
claims of nominal values. 

48. The Congress Government which is pledged to 
protect the lives and property of Hindus in East Bengal 
has failed to redeem its promise. No Hindu can live there 
with honour today. Jana Sangh will mobilize world public 
opinion against the forcible squeezing-out of Hindus from 
East Bengal and it will demand land from Pakistan for 
resettling them (Hindus). Under the present circumstances 
it will take away all facilities afforded to Pakistani citizens 
of employment and earning their livlihood in India, to 
facilitate the resettlement of Bengal Hindus. No restric¬ 
tions, direct or indirect, will be placed on granting visas 
to those Hindus in East Bengal who are desirous of 
migrating to India. Full facilities will be afforded to 
those who have, anyhow, crossed the border and come to 
Bharat. 

49. The Jana Sangh is opposed to any extension in the 
limit of fifteen years period laid down by the Constitution 
for the replacement of English by Hindi and the Regional 
languages. Language has a vital role to play in national 
reconstruction. A foreign language can hardly serve this 
end. 

« 

50. Bharatiya Jana Sangh will make a five-year plan 
for the development of Hindi and other Bharatiya lan¬ 
guages under which technical and scientific terms will be 
prepared by a committee of linguists, based on Sanskrit 
and other Bharatiya languages. Books from other languages, 
especially text books for higher classes will be translated 
and published in Hindi. 
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51. Encouragement will be given to the various 
dialects. Sindhi will be included in the list of Bharatiya 
languages recognised by the Constitution. Hindi will 
get its rightful place in the Jammu and Kashmir State. 
The policy of Jana Sangh with regard to medium of 
instruction will be following :— 

1. Primary education through the mother tongue. 

2. Secondary and Higher Education through the Re¬ 
gional language and Hindi to be a compulsory subject. 

3. Knowledge of any one regional language compulsory 
for Hindi speaking students. 

4. A compulsory course of Sanskrit studies. 

5. Graduates of Hindi and other recognized Indian 
languages will be treated on par with the graduates 
who have passed with English medium. 

52. Jana Sangh will make revolutionary changes in 
the present system of education. The aim of education 
is an integrated development of the individual and the 
establishment of moral and spiritual values of life so that 
education may become a powerful and effective means of 
the real progress of the nation and the individual. Educa¬ 
tion, like Judiciary, will be free from interference of and 
control by the Government. Autonomy of educational 
institution and Universities will be respected and pro¬ 
tected. 

In order to attract talented people towards teaching 
and to give the assurance of a happy and satisfied life to 
the teachers, their wage level will be raised and they 
will be secured a place of dignity in the society. The 
following will be the programme of Jana Sangh in the field 
of education ; 

1. Provision of free and compulsory education at the 
primary and secondary stages, 

2. Free education to poor but deserving students (Boys 
and Girls) at the higher stages. 

3. Establishment of technical, scientific and multi¬ 
purpose institutions. 

4. Facilities for research and instructions in scientific 
education. 

5. Arrangements for adult education and encouragement 
to the study of fine arts. 
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53. Jana Sangh will provide free medical aid to all. 
Giving due recognition to Allopathy, Homeopathy, 
Naturopathy and Unani Systems of medicine, Jana Sangh 
will develop Ayurveda as the national system of medicine 
and it will be made the vehicle of improvement for health. 

Jana Sangh will aim at establishment of a dispensary 
in every village, and till this objective is achieved mobile 
dispensaries and hospitals will be provided to make 
medical aid available even in the remote villages. Re¬ 
search laboratries will be established in various parts of 
the country for research and manufacture of Ayurvedic 
medicines. The country will be sought to be made self 
sufficient in respect of manufacture of medicine, and drugs 
of various types. A committee of experts will be ap¬ 
pointed to go into the question of advisability of B.C.G. 
vaccine. Conditions of Government hospitals and dispen¬ 
saries will be improved. In the interest of public 
health Jana Sangh will endeavour that all eatables and 
other essential goods are made available in pure and 
unadulterated form. Jana Sangh will provide deterrent 
punishment to those guilty of adulteration. 

54. Jana Sangh will make special efforts to get equal 
and honourable treatment to the socially depressed and 
economically backward sections of the society. It will 
strive to eradicate untouchability and casteism. There will 
be no restrictions on the entry of any section of the 
Hindus into the temples. 

In order to improve their economic condition, prior¬ 
ity will be given to the depressed clans and the tribes in 
the matter of redistribution of land. Their traditional 
trades and crafts shall be developed. Arrangements for 
providing houses and drinking water to them will be inade. 
Special facilities for their education will be provided, 
necessary steps will be taken to link the tribal areas with 
the cities. 

55. Joint family and indissoluble marriage have been 
the basis of Hindu Society. Laws that alter this basis, will 
ultimately lead to the disintegration of the society. Jana 
Sangh will, therefore, repeal the Hindu Marriage and 
Hindu Succession Acts. 

56. Jana Sangh will take special steps to remove 
social, educational and economic disabilities of women, so 
that they may fully discharge their responsibilities to the 
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family, society and the nation. Equal opportunities in 
every field will be afforded to women. 

Without, in anyway, altering the scientific principles 
of social organisation Jana Sangh will try to increase the 
rights of women. Taking woman to be a member of the 
joint family, steps will be taken to secure for her a share 
along with her husband in the property of her fafher-in- 
law. 

57. Respecting the sentiments of the people of Bharat 
and taking into consideration its economic importance 
Jana Sangh will impose a total ban on Cow-Slaughter. 
As a result of movements launched by the Gohatya Virodh 
Samiti, with which Bharatiya Jana Sangh fully co-operated,, 
legal ban on cow slaughter has been imposed in U.P., 
Madhya Pradesh, Bihar and Punjab. But still there is no 
such law in West Bengal, Bombay, Madras, Kerala, 
Karnataka, Andhra and Assam. It is resulting in rapid 
deterioration and loss of the cattle wealth of the country, 
Jana Sangh would try to get central legislation enacted 
to ban cowslaughter, throughout the country. It will 
induce both the Government and the people to strive for 
the development of the cattle. 

Jana Sangh will establish Gosadans in every district 
and would pay special attention for bettering the 
condition of Groshalas. Co-operative Societies will be 
formed for the distribution of milk in the cities. Pasture 
lands will be provided in all villages. Restrictions 
on grazing in the forests will be removed- Jana Sangh 
will ban the production of hydrogenated vegetable oil. 

58. The aim of Jana Sangh shall be the enlightened self 
interest of Bharat. It will look upon all problems of war 
and peace in the interest of the nation. It has no aggres¬ 
sive design against any country, but will stake its all for 
the protection of national interests if and when they are 
threatened. 

It is the considered view of Jana Sangh that permanent 
peace is not possible so long as there exist political slavery, 
economic exploitation, social discrimination and selfish 
lust for power. The incidents of Egypt and Hungary have 
once again demonstrated that weakness is a curse and that 
if one wants to live freely and honourably, it is essential 
to have military and economic strength. The foreign 
policy of Jana Sangh will Jhelp an early realization of this 
objective. With this view the Jana Sangh. 
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1. Will follow a policy of non alignment with the two 
power blocks as also of non-involvement in inter¬ 
national affairs not directly affecting Bharat. 

2. Will try for goodwill and friendship with all nations. 

3. Will fully co-operate with the U.N.O. in the preser¬ 
vation of world peace based on liberty and equality of 
all nations and will try to get the U. N. Charters so 
amended that the U.N.O. becomes a real represent¬ 
ative of the people of the world and that it may be an 
effective instrument of world peace and co-operation. 

4. Will try to get a permanent seat for Bharat in the 

Security Council. 

5. Will give full moral support to the struggle for inde¬ 
pendence of the people under the grip of Western 
colonialism or Russian imperialism, and will try to 
induce them to adopt an independent foreign 
policy. 

6. Will encourage the Afro-Asian countries to exert 
their influence in favour of world peace and freedom, 
keeping them away from both the power blocs, and 
will co-operate in joint efforts for economic develop¬ 
ment of these countries. 

7. Will take all steps, including police action, for the 
liberation of Portuguese possessions in India. 

8. Will try for equal citizenship rights in their respective 
countries to Indians overseas. 

Jana Sangh calls upon the 36 crores of Bharatiyas for 
the fulfilment of this programme. 

Today we stand on the threshold of a great oppor¬ 
tunity. We have to decide whether we desire to see 
Bharat live and develop in accordance with its prestige 
and glory or to make it a carbon copy of other countries. 
We have to decide whether we want to reduce the in¬ 
dividual to the position of a mere automation in the vast 
machine of state or to cater to his mental and spiritual 
hunger, also in addition to the physical. 

“From darkness on to light”—this has been the 
Bharatiya ideal of progress. The Jana Sangh has come 
forward with this programme to establish this ideal in 
every sphere of life and to rebuild Bharat in accordance 
with it. 
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Through this programme the country will be saved 
from external aggression and internal disruption and a 
happy, prosperous and refined national existence will dawn 
for the common people now suffering between the mill 
stones of economic distress and social injustice. 

Jana Sangh is entering the election arena with this 
programme. Our representatives will get this imple¬ 
mented by the Government within the Parliament and 
Assemblies, and without we will awaken and educate pub¬ 
lic opinion and create a powerful mass mind in its favour. 

Last five years work of the Jana Sangh is testimony to 
the fact that we have struggled continuously for the fulfil¬ 
ment of the hopes and emotions of the people and have 
grudged no sacrifice, however great, in the cause of the 
nation. If the Jana Sangh is marching ahead despite 
repression and injustice, it is only because it is the organi¬ 
sation of the people of Bharat themselves, one which 
derives its sustenance from the people and whose all is 
dedicated for the welfare of the people. 

We believe that the people of the land—men and 
women—will not miss the great opportunity for rebuilding 
their destiny, which-has presented itself in the auspicious 
year 1957. People are divinity incarnate. Jana Sangh will 
respectfully bow before their verdict. JAI Bharat. 
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I. Text of the 'Appeal for Unity 'of the Parties of the 
Democratic Opposition’ issued by the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of India, ii 

J«iy» 1956. 

I HE coming elections of our Republic which will be of 
* momentous significance are naturally giving rise to 
great exi>ectations in the minds of our people. 

• 

The success of the democratic forces ih the last general 
elections and the subsequent upswing of the mass movement 
in defence of peace, for consolidation of independence and 
for democratic rights and economic progress have played an 
important part in raising the political consciousness of our 
people and in strengthening the forces of democracy in all 
walks of our public life. 

Today, the popular forces are stronger than ever 
before. The worldwide advance of the forces of peace, 
democracy and socialism in the recent period has exerted 
profound influence on our people. 

In the numerous struggles that have been fought for 
upholding the cause of Asian solidarity and peace, for 
strengthening freedom, as for the defence of their vital 
interests, the masses of our people have acquired both new 
experience and confidence. 

It is with such confidence in their own strength that 
our people look forward to the coming general elections as 
an opportunity for further consolidating their position and 
for carrying forward their struggle to still newer victories 
in the interest of the remaking of our nation. 

The great prestige acquired by India in interenational 
affairs because of the policy of peaceful coexistence pursued 
by her and the establishment of relations of mutual aid 
and cooperation between India and all countries that stand 
for peace, national freedom and socialism are historic 
developments which present immense opportunities for the 
growth of our national life. 
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Despite all this, however, our people continue to suffer n 
from poverty and unemployment, from suppression of 
democratic rights and bureaucratic domination, from 
cultural backwardness and economic crisis, because the 
ruling party pursues policies which hit the mass of our 
people. 

The forthcoming general elections are going to be one 
of the biggest political battles of recent times in our 
country—a battle in which the patriotic and democratic 
forces will come into the field to defeat the anti-people 
and anti-democratic policies of the ruling party and for the 
consolidation of national achievements, for strengthening 
democracy and for raising people’s living standards. 

The mighty struggles in the recent period such as the 
anti-tramfare-increase movement in Calcutta, the victorious 
struggle for Vishalandhra, the glorious Kanpur textile 
struggle, the nationwide movement for the liberation of 
Goa, the struggle for linguistic States, the triumphant anti¬ 
merger movement in West Bengal, the mass upsurge for 
Samyukta Maharashtra, peasant struggles against mass 
evictions and against taxes, the struggles of the students 
for their educational rights, have all demonstrated the high 
level of democratic consciousness and activity on the part 
of our people. 

They have demonstrated what power the unity of 
the popular forces exerts in defeating the reactionary 
policies of the Government and in defending the interests 
of the people and the country. Experience has shown that 
once the people are united, they and their cause both 
become irresistible. It is but natural that the urge for 
unity of the popular forces should have tremendously grown 
all over the land today. 

It is precisely this unity of popular forces which the 
parties of Democratic Opposition are today called upon to 
further strengthen in order that people can play their 
rightful role in the coming general elections. 

The Communist Party, therefore appeals to all Socialists 
and democrats, patriots and progressive people to unite 
into a common front against the Congress Government and 
contest the Congress candidate at all levels. 

The Communist Party of India stands for the unity, 
of the democratic forces achieved through numerous 
struggles during the last five years to be consolidated into 
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a strong democratic opposition in Parliament as well as 
in State Legislatures, and for the formation of an alterna¬ 
tive government in certain States. Success in this struggle 
can be ensured if all the parties of the Left, specially the 
Communist Party, the Praja Socialist Party and the 
Socialist Party, come together on the basis of a mutually 
agreed minimum programme around which can be drawn 
all the patriotic and progressive forces opposed to the 
Congress. 

The success of the popular forces in the general elec¬ 
tions depends in no small measure on the mass campaign 
relating to the democratic demands of the people that will 
unify all patriotic and democratic forces irrespective of 
parties and organisations. In these campaigns, Left unity, 
i.e., unity of the parties, organisations and individuals 
belonging to the Democratic Opposition is an essential 
condition for success. 

The Communist Party believes that the growing 
strength of the Democratic opposition will strengthen all 
popular causes and help all sections of the people, including 
those who follow the Congress today, to fight the reaction¬ 
ary and anti-popular policies of the Congress Government. 

Confident of the great possibilities for victory of the 
democratic forces, the Communist Party will spare no 
effort to build unity of the parties of Democratic Opposi¬ 
tion. 

The Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
India earnestly hopes that the efforts of our Party in ful¬ 
filling this great task will be shared by other fraternal 
parties of Democratic Opposition who will fight the 
ruling party at all levels and unitedly and on the basis of 
a common minimum programme for unhindered material 
and cultural progress of our people. 

Source ; New Age, 15 July, 1956. 


n. Text of a letter written by Jaya Prakash Narayan 
to Members of the National Executive of the Praja 
Socialist Party regarding electoral adjustments. 

The Chairman of the Party and many other esteemed 
friends have urged me to attend the forthcoming National 
Executive Meeting and the Calcutta Conference of the 
PSP, I regret very much to say that I do not feel inclined 
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to do so. 1 shall not go into the reasons here, but I hope 
there shall be no misunderstanding. 

Since the time L withdrew from active party work to 
devote all my time to Bhoodan, I have permitted myself 
only two types of association with the Party. One, 
membership of the Party : two, offering advice in a private 
manner and when called upon to do so. But I hesitate 
now to do the latter, because it involves me in unsought-for 
controversy, which I wish to avoid with all my heart; and 
further because I seem to create embarrassment in Party 
ranks, particularly when 1 am not prepared actively to 
help in carrying out the ideas that I put before the Party. 
However, on the present occasion, since certain issues have 
been raised about which I have already spoken to some 
Party members, and in regard to which clarification has 
repeatedly been sought, I am venturing to put my views in 
the letter for the executive Conference and for such other 
use, including publication, that the Executive may wish 
to make of it. 

Even though I believe in, and am working for, a non- 
party democracy, I would like to see parliamentary demo¬ 
cracy, with which India is officially experimenting, to work 
as successfully as possible. I fear that a failure of this 
experiment may not prepare the ground so much for my 
concept of democracy, but for a one-party government, 
which would be a tragedy for India and perhaps also for 
Asia. I, therefore, do not find any inconsistency in work¬ 
ing for a non-party democracy and at the same time wish¬ 
ing the success of parliamentary democracy. Every 
informed person today is aware of the serious drawbacks 
and limitations of the latter system, but that is no reason, 
without creating a better alternative system, to let the 
present experience fail. 

An effective opposition is the essence of parliamen¬ 
tary democracy, and it is in this essential aspect that our 
democracy is seriously lacking There is practically no 
parliamentary opposition today, and we have a near to 
one-party rule. This is a dangerous situation, particularly 
in the context of the growing power of an already too- 
powerful bureaucracy, totally removed (at the *%igher 
levels) from the lives of the people ; and also in the ppntext 
of the apparent drive towards State capitalism^ (^ich is 
the economic side of the shield of bureaucratism; and of 
the pernicious cult of personality which is sedulously being 
created, 
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The "cavalier manner" of which Shri C.D. Deshmukh 
spoke is not just a fleeting symptom, but an indication of 
a fast-spreading disease. Fear, adulation, power- 
manoeuvres, arbitrariness—all the components of the cult 
are present and they should be a warning to all lovers of 
freedom. 

The weakness of the opposition is not due to the fact 
that the ruling party has the vast majority of the people 
on its side. As is well-known, at the last general election 
the Congress did not secure, except perhaps in Saurashtra, 
a majority of the votes polled. For the State Assemblies 
its votes were 42 per cent, and for the House of the People 
45 per cent. The majority had voted against the Congress. 
Yet the Congress secured an overwhelming majority of 
seats in the legislatures. The reason was the parliamentary 
inexperience of the opposition parties. I would be 
surprised if the Congress secures more than 40 per cent of 
the votes at the next general election. But if again the 60 
per cent of the voters were to find that in spite of their 
opposition to the Congress, that party had captured over¬ 
whelming number of seats, their faith in democracy would 
be shattered and they might be led then into all kinds of 
suicidal alleys. Also the Congress might become even 
more success-and-power-mad, with results that are not 
difficult to foresee. In any case, if the majority opinion 
in the country did not again find expression in the 
legislatures, parliamentary democracy would have to be 
a pronounced failure in this country; and the least that 
would be needed then would be a drastic reform of the 
electoral system so as to make it more sensitive to public 
opinion. 

However, that is future task. In the present, the 
opposition parties owe it to the people to so arrange 
amongst themselves, despite their own ideological and 
programmatic differences, as to give the voters a chance 
to correctly express themselves at the polls. 

It is a sign of political immaturity to think that 
parties in order to come to a working electoral arrange¬ 
ment, so as to avoid triangular or multi-angular contests, 
must have a common ideological basis. Nor does such a 
working arrangement necessarily involve any kind of united 
front or joint campaign, or any understanding as to post¬ 
election arrangements. Agreements of the latter types 
might TO specifically made, but I have not suggested any 
such thing. All I have suggested is ah understanding about 
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constituencies so as to avoid as far as possible cancellation 
of opposition votes. 

Wherever I have spoken to Party members I have 
made it clear that my supestion to make such arf agree¬ 
ment, for instance with the CPI, had no ideological 
considerations whatever underlying it. I further made 
it clear that though the world communist movement was 
showing signs of change and though I welcomed some of 
those signs and should like to encourage them, it was too 
early yet to say definitely what ultimate course commun¬ 
ism was going to adopt. I had, therefore, not taken this 
development into consideration while making my recom¬ 
mendation. 

In this connection, may I lastly remind the Executive 
what I am suggesting is nothing so new or unheard of ? It 
will be recalled that the same kind of policy had been 
adopted in Travancore-Cochin at the second general 
election in that State. That policy needs to be extended 
today to wherever it may be found useful. 

I am not quite sure if the type of electoral adjustment 
that I am advocating is ruled out by the Party’s Policy 
Statement. If so, the National Conference should consider 
the question and decide as it may think proper. Without 
the approval of the Conference nothing should be done in 
this matter. 

I should like to clear up another point. I never sug¬ 
gested that the PSP should single out the CPI for an 
electoral adjustment. In fact, I named other parties with 
which such an adjustment should be sought. I did have 
my inhibitions about some people, but the Party is free to 
decide as it may. 

Let me also make it perfectly clear that I am totally 
opposed to what is known as a united front. The PSP 
should fight the election on its own ticket and on the 
basis of its own platform. There shold be no joint campaign¬ 
ing; Socialists should not work for Communists or the 
other parties, nor want their help. Apart from the agree¬ 
ment to avoid contests between apposition candidates, I 
have nothing further in view. I am aware of the danger in 
this. Weak and opportunist candidates may not keep them¬ 
selves within these limits, and the Communists with their 
usual disloyalty to the pledged word, may tempt them too 
far; yet this risk has to be taken. It is needless to say that 
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such candidates will, in that event, have to be severely 
dealt with. 

I am also aware of the still greater danger, namely, 
the post-election temptation to try to form a coalition 
with any and every one. I am not opposed to a coalition 
with any opposition party, but I am opposed to a coalition 
with the Communists. I would not come in their way if 
they wanted to. and were in a position to, form a government 
in any State. That, incidently, would be a good lesson for 
the electorate, because it would enable it to find out what 
the Communists would do under democratic conditions. 
To illustrate : we hear so much about how Mao Tse-tung 
has rooted out corruption in China. I am inclined to 
believe that* But that has been done under conditions 
of dictatorship in which any one can be arrested, 
jailed,' or shot without due processes of law ; whereas 
in a democracy even the bribe-taker, the thief, the 
murderer have to be given a fair chance to prove them¬ 
selves innocent. Likewise, forced labour, forced wages 
and savings, compulsory “co-operatives” can solve many 
problems, including that of unemployment; but in a 
democracy those devices are not available to the rulers. 
Therefore, Communist rule in a State, together with a 
democratic Centre, a democratic opposition, a free press, 
etc., would be a healthy lesson for the people. If the 
Communists tried to play any tricks they could be stopped 
and exposed. On the other hand, if they honestly settled 
down to work out the parliamentary democratic system, 
so much the better for democracy, 

I may be asked why I am opposed to a coalition with 
the Communist, I am opposed because I am not sure if 
their attitude to democracy and their subservience to 
Russia have changed in any vital manner* There are no 
visible signs yet; rather to the contrary. But I would 
wait and see. 

The question is whether there is enough political 
maturity, sense of discipline and the capacity for self- 
restraint in the PSP to come out successfully of such a 
risky game. I am not sure. I have beared talks in certain 
States which have alarmed me. Yet, as I do not see any 
alternative, I am prepared to advise the Party to take the 
risk. 

The question has been raised why should not the Party 
enter into an election agreement with the Congress. 
jPrankly, that makes no sense to me. It is not the role 
of an opposition party to enter the legislatures on the 
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sufferance of the ruling party. How can the people, who 
are opposed to the ruling party and would like to see it 
replaced, have any confidence in such an opposition party? 
An electoral adjustment with the ruling party would be a 
betrayal of the electorate. 

Co-operation with the Congress on certain conditions 
and for certain agreed purposes is another matter. The 
Party knows my mind on that question. But the question 
does not arise at the moment. When it does arise, the 
Party can judge the issue after taking all relevant factors 
into consideration. The Congress has never been able 
to make up its mind on this question, and its occasional 
half-hearted toying with the idea, whatever its real 
motives, has only created confusion in the public mind and 
the ranks of the Party. 

Here I should only like to add that even if there were 
co-operation between two parties for certain purposes and 
periods of time, that would not mean that the parties did 
not continue to have their independent existence, and 
did not carry on their party work among the people and 
did not face each other at election time to seek the suffrage 
of the people. 

I have briefly placed before the Executive my views 
on electoral policy. I should now like to add that I have 
no intention to press these views on the Party and would 
not mind it in the least if they were rejected. Nor am I 
going in any manner to campaign for these views or even 
to talk further to Party members or others about them. 

Lastly, let me sound a warning. As I have found, 
there is a sharp difference of opinion on this question of 
electoral policy. While I would like all points of view to 
be dispassionately discussed, I would not like any decision 
to be taken that would lead to further disruption in the 
Party, No electoral tactic, no matter how attractive it 
might appear to one or another section of delegates, can 
do the Party any good if it causes disruption. All electoral 
arrangements are conceived as being means to strengthen¬ 
ing the Party , but if they lead to the opposite result, 
their very purpose is defeated. I am not suggesting that 
a decision on this question should only be taken unani¬ 
mously. A unanimous decision would be the best. But 
failing that, the decision taken should be such about which 
no section of delegates feels so strongly as to non-cooperate 
or leave the party. 

Source : Janata, 23 September, 1956. 
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111. Text of Asoka Mehta’s statement issued from 
Bombay as a rejoinder to Jaya Prakash Narayan*s 
letter to the P.S.P. Executive^ 19 September^ 

For more than twenty years, I have been privileged 
to work with Mr. Jayaprakash Narayan and I have usually 
followed his lead and guidance. I have, however, read 
with surprise his advice on electoral strategy given to the 
National Executive of the Praja Socialist Party. He had 
advocated electoral adjustment with the opposition par¬ 
ties to build up opposition against the Congress, to 
strengthen democracy and checkmate authoritarian ten¬ 
dencies of the Government and he believes that this 
purpose can be served by avoiding triangular or multi- 
angular contests. 

Nobody can object to electoral understanding or 
alliance with other parties, provided that is between 
like-minded parties. Even the Congress has not hesitated 
to pursue this policy, as in Andhra last year when it 
had felt its position to be weak. But I cannot understand 
any electoral truck with parties whose policies and ideo¬ 
logies are fatal to our cause. Would it be wise to 
strengthen our position by buttressing communal and 
communist forces that would weaken the secular and 
democratic fabric of our society ? Would not the streng¬ 
thening of anti-secular and anti-democratic forces justify 
the Government in pursuing authoritarian trend ? 

Then again, I do not know, how through adjustments 
alone Congress can be defeated. Will the Jan Sangh and 
Socialist voters transfer their votes to a Communist 
candidate ? If that is so, voters do not respond to policies 
and ideologies but only to antipathy to the ruling party. 
And that is a sad commentaty on our democracy. I do not 
know how a parliamentary candidate will contest his 
election through adjustment between parties. Suppose a 
Socialist candidate has in his constituency PSP, Jan Sangh 
and Communist candidates for the State Assembly. Will 
he not have to work for all of them in return to have 
their support for his candidature ? 

Adjustment must inevitably develop into joint cam¬ 
paign. To deny it is to ignore the logic of electioneering. 
I believe that those who cherish democracy will give an 
opportunity to voters to consider claims of different par¬ 
ties and make their choice. By artificial adjustments, 
devoid of any principle, we would be denying voters an 
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opportunity to show their real preference. Naturally no 
party should put up candidates to spite other parties. A 
party should concentrate on constituencies where it has 
wide support. If such a policy is followed, even triangular 
contest would not weaken the emergence of effective 
opposition. There is no reason to believe that if candi¬ 
dates are to be elected on minority votes, only the Congress 
would be the beneficiary. Surely in different constitu¬ 
encies, different parties will have sound minority position, 
and if parties take their election work seriously democ¬ 
ratically balanced legislatures can be elected. 

In my opinion it is necessary to impart to the voters 
a discriminating attitude in choosing not only the 
Government but also the Opposition. Communal or 
communist opposition exerts different pressures and pulls 
from democratic and egalitarian opposition. To confuse 
them together is little service to democracy. 

I am afraid Jaya Prakash’s advice cannot help the 
success of parliamentary democracy that he so ardently 
desires. 


Source : Bombay Chronicle, 21 September. 1956. 
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APPENDIX 

A NOTE ON BYE-ELECTIONS HELD BETWEEN THE 
TWO GENERAL ELECTIONS 

"DYE-ELECTIONS are generally regarded as the index 
of changes in political opinion in a democratic 
country. There are a few factors peculiar to India however 
which might unduly affeet the prospects of the ruling party 
in a bye-election. For one, the possibility for the opposition 
to concentrate their relatively smaller resources enables 
them to fight the Congress on a basis of organisational 
equality. Secondly, local problems are often the guiding 
factor in deciding the issue in a bye-election. In West 
Bengal, for example, the opposition recently won two seats 
from the Congress on the basis of their rejection of the 
idea of a merger of the state with Bihar. In U.P, the 
Congress has lost a few seats as the elections were fought 
on the issue of Irrigation-rates. 

A detailed analysis of bye-elections held between the 
two General Electiens is given below ; 

I 

LOK SABHA 

There have been since the last General Elections 42 
hye-clections in different parts of the country for the Lok 
Sabha. Of the 11 bye-elections held in 1952, Congress won 8 
of the 9 seats it secured in the General Elections, losing one 
seat in Madhya Pradesh to a PSP Candidate. In 1953, eight 
more bye-elections were held to the Lok Sabha of 'which 
the Congress won only 3, losing all the other 5 seats it had 
won in the General elections to the P.S.P. Two seats were 
lost in Bihar ; for one of them the Congress did not set up 
a candidate as the seat was being contested by the P.S.P. 
Chairman, Acharya Kripalani. One more in Andhra was 
lost to a PSP candidate. During this period the Hindu 
Mahasabha fought and retained a seat in Madhya Bharat. 
The Forward Block retained its seat in Madras ; so did an 
Independent, his seat in Rajasthan. In West Bengal, a 
seat earlier won from Calcutta by Dr. S.P. Mukerji, of 
Jana Sangh, was won by a Communist candidate in the 
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byc-elcction caused by the former’s death. At the end of 
1953, the results of bye-elections to the Lok Sabha were 
particularly encouraging for the PSP, which had only one 
seat of the 19 in the General Elections but had a total of 
five seats in the bye-elections, 

Ninteen more bye-elections to the Lok Sabha were 
held in the two subsequent years—1954 and 1955. The 
five bye-elections held in 1954 resulted in a loss of one 
seat for the Congress which had earlier all the five. Mr. 
Asoka Mehta, of the PSP. won over the Congress in a 
straight fight from the double-member Bhandara consti¬ 
tuency of Madhya Pradesh. The Congress retained the 
Reserved Seat in this constituency and also the three other 
seats it had earlier won in Assam, Punjab and Travancore 
Cochin. Fourteen seats were fought for in 1955 : 5 in 
Uttar Pradesh, 2 in Madhya Pradesh, 2 in Madras and 1 
each in Bihar, Orissa, Rajasthan, Pepsu and West Bengal. 
The Congress party again suffered a net loss, having won 
• only 10 of the 12 seats it had secured earlier. The Cong¬ 
ress lost one seat in U.P. and one seat in Madhya Pradesh 
to PSP. It lost one more seat to an Independent, supported 
by leftists in U.P. The Jharkhand party of Bihar retained 
a seat it had fought for. The Congress, however, won a 
seat from an Independent in Madras. Thus at the end of 
1955 the state-wise position of bye-elections to the Lok 
Sabha was as follows : 


Total No. 


State of bye- 
elections. 

Assam ... 1 

Bihar ... 4 

Bombay ... 1 

Madhya Bharat 1 

Madhya Pradesh 6 

Madras 5 

Orissa ... 1 

Punjab ... 1 

Pepsu ... 1 

Rajasthan ... 4 

Saurashtra ... 2 

Travancore 
Cochin ... 1 

Uttar Pradesh ... 7 

West Bengal ... 3 


Congress Opposition 
Bye El. Gen, El. Bye El. Gen. EL 


1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 


1 

2 

1 

6 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 


1 1 

5 7 

2 2 


4 

1 

3 

2 


1 


2 

1 

2 

1 


2 

1 1 


7 


Total 


38 


24 


31 


14 
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The Congress lost eight of its seats to the Opposition^ 
winning only one from them in Madras. Of the eight seats 
lost, seven were to the P.S.P.—three in Madhya Pradesh, 
two in Bihar, one in Andhra and one in U. P. It lost one 
seat in U. P. to an Independent. 

A voting analysis of Lok Sabha Bye-election results 
upto 31 December 1955 given by the Congress General 
Secretaries showed the following figures.' 

Party Total Number of votes Percentage of Total 

polled. votes polled. 



B. E. 

G. E. 

B. E. 

G. E. 

Congress 

19,87,296 

34.18.937 

49.4 

48.S 

P.S.P. 

9,12,539 

9,79,254® 

22.6 

14.0 

Communists 

2,07,639 

1,34,043 

5.2 

1.9 

Right Wing 
Parties® 

89,633 

4.07,020 

2.2 

5.8 

Independents 

4,01.379 

13,22,936 

10.0 

18.9 

Other parties 

4,24,573 

7,41,981 

10.6 

10.6 


Four bye-elections to the Lok Sabha were held in 1956, 
one each in Assam, West Bengal, Vindhya Pradesh and 
Bombay. Of these the Congress retained 2 seats it had 
won in General Elections—those of Assam and Bombay. 
In the bye-elections, the West Bengal seat was retained 
by a leftist-supported Independent but the Vindhya 
Pradesh seat, earlier won by P.S P., was lost to the Cong¬ 
ress. Thus the Congress which had suffered a loss of 1 
seat in 1952, 3 seats in 1953, 1 seat in 1954 and 2 seats in 
1955 emerged with a gain of one seat in 1956. The net loss 
suffered by the Congress in the 42 bye-elections fought 
has been six. 


II 

STATE ASSEMBLIES 

Curiously enough, the Congress party which has lost 
6 seats in bye-elections to the Lok Sabha has emerged with 
a net gain of 3 seats from the 239 bye-elections to state 
Assemblies fought since the General Elections. Of the 
29 seats fought for in 1952, the Congress secured 18 as 
against 16 it had won in General Elections, thus recording 
a net gain of 2 seats. In 1953, however, 109 seats were 

1 Report of the General Secretaries to the A^mritsar Session, February 
1956. 

2. Figures for K.M.P.P. and S.)'. 

3. Jan Sangh, Hindu Mahasabha and Ram Rajya Parishad. 
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contested of which the Congress party secured 53 as 
against 57 in the General Elections—suffering a net loss of 
4 seats in the year. Of the total of 138 seats for which 
bye-elections were held in 1952 and 1953, the Congress 
retained 45 of the 74 seats it had won in the General 
Elections and won about 27 seats from the Opposition. In 
1954 and 1955, 76 more bye-elections were fought and the 
Congress emerged with a net gain of eight seats (a net gain 
of 9 scats in 1955 and one loss in 1954). 

In an analysis of bye-elections to State Assemblies 
upto 31 December 1955, the Congress General Secretaries 
in their report to the Amritsar session (1956) gave the 
following table : 

General Elections 

Total No. of Bye Elections ... 214 

Seats won by Congress ... 130 124 

Seats won by PSP ... 37 22 

Seats won by others ... 47 68 

The Congress lost 41 of its 124 General Election seats 
to the following parties ; PSP—22, Communist—2, Jana 
Sangh—3, Hindu Mahasabha—4, Independents and other 
parties—10. The Congress gained 47 seats held by the 
Opposition in the General Elections. The party-wise 
distribution of losses to the Congress being as follows : 
PSP—8. Communists—5, Jana Sangh—2, Hindu Mahasabha 
—4, Independents—20 and other parties—8. 

The state-wise position has been as follows : In Ajmer 
(now Rajasthan) of the 5 bye-elections held, the Congress 
won only 2, as against its 3 in the General Elections. But 
in Rajasthan, the Congress recorded a major advance by 
winning 13 of the 15 bye-elections as against 4 seats it 
secured of these in the General elections. The Congress 
also made important additions to its strength in Assam, 
Madras, Mysore and Orissa. In Assam eight bye-elections 
were held in constituencies of which the Congress had 
won none in the General Elections but gained 2 seats in 
the bye-elections. In Madras including Andhra the 
Congress won 12 of the 23 seats for which bye-elections 
were fought as against its 9 in the General Elections- In 
Orissa, the ruling party recorded a net gain of 2 seats, 
winning 6 of 11 bye-elections. The Congress also gained 
one seat in West Bengal winning two seats from the P.S.P. 
and losing one to them. The major loss suffered by the 
Congress was in Uttar Pradesh, where it could win only 9 
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of the 19 byc-elections; it had won 15 in the General 
Elections. The main gain in Uttar Pradesh was of the 
P.S.P. which won 7 seats as against its 3 in the General 
Elections. Independents won 3 seats against the one held 
by them in General Elections. In Vindhya Pradesh, the 
Congress lost two scats to P.S.P. winning only 8 of the 13 
seats fought for. P.S.P. won 4 and others 1. In Delhi state, 
the Congress suffered a net loss of 3 scats winning only 2 
of the 7 scats and losing all the three to Jana Sangh. In 
Bombay the Congress lost 3 seats, winning only 8 scats of 
13; P.S.P. won 2 seats whereas it had none in the General 
Elections. In Bihar, there was a net gain of 2 seats for 
the Congress—the party having won 9 of the 13 seats. The 
P.S.P. won 3 seats as against their 2 in General Elections. 
The Congress gained 3 seats from Janata Party and 1 from 
the P.S.P. and lost 2 scats to the P.S.P. In Madhya Pradesh, 
the Congress lost 2 seats of the 13 it held among the 16 
scats for which elections were fought. The P.S.P. increased 
its seats from 2 to 3 and others from 1 to 2. The party 
position from the view-point of the ruling party remained 
unchanged in Saurashtra, Travancore-Cochin, Punjab, 
Pepsu, Andhra, Hyderabad and Madhya Bharat. 

Voting analysis of parties in the bye-elections to the 
state Assemblies shows the following figures up to 
December, 1955 ■} 


Party 

V9tes Polled 


Percentage of Votes 

G. E. 

B.E, 

Polled 

G,E. 

B.E. 

Congress 

... 24,66,668 

24.67,760 

39.8 

48.9 

P.S.P. 

... 10,35,481 

7,87,610 

16.8 

15.6 

C.P.I 

... 4,00,006 

5,31,162 

6.4 

10.5 

Right Wing 
Parties 

... 3.70,451 

2,57.222 

6.0 

5.1 

Independents 

... 13,27,869 

5.71.679 

21.4 

11.5 

Others 

... 5,98,608 

4,27,896 

9.6 

8,5 


Twenty five more bye-elections were held in the states 
in 1956, of which the Congress retained 14 out of 17 scats. 
In Andhra and Assam it retained its scats—one in each. In 
Bihar, the Congress retained its one seat of the two for 
which bye-elections were held; an Independent’s seat 
however was won by a Communist recording the party’s 
first victory in Bihar. In Uttar Pradesh 6 bye-elections 
were fought. ^ The Congress lost all the seats includ¬ 
ing the 4 it had won in the General Elections. In West 

1. Congress General Secretary's Report to Amritsar Session, 1956. 
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Bengal, the Opposition (P.S.P.) won a Congress seat. 
Besides these, in Bombay, 30 bye-elections were held during 
1956 as a result of vacancies caused by resignation of 
members on the states reorganisation issue. The Congress 
did not contest any of these seats although it had won 9 of 
them in the General Elections. 

Ill 

STATE ELECTIONS 
Travancore-Cochin 

State-wide elections for the Assembly were held in 
Travancore-Cochin (now Kerala) in February 1954. The 
Assembly elected in 1952 had been dissolved under the 
Chief Minister’s advice on 24 September 1953, following 
the acceptance by the Assembly of a motion of no- 
confidence. The elections were fought by all the parties 
which contested earlier. In a bid to keep the Congress 
out of power, the United Front of Leftists (consisting of 
the Communists, the R.S.P. and the Kerala Socialist Party) 
entered into an electoral alliance with the P.S.P. to avoid 
triangular contests, thus leaving the Congress Party 
faced with the hard task of defeating a leftist candidate in 
a straight fight. The Congress put up 115 candidates for a 
House of 117. (The Delimitation Commission had rearran¬ 
ged the constituencies and raised the total number from 
108 to 117). The elections roused great interest in the 
state and the percentage of voters taking part in voting 
was as high as 83’4 (in the general elections of 1951-52 
this percentage was 81, then the highest in India). The 
election results did not basically alter the position of the 
parties in the Assembly, comparative figures for the two 
elections being as follows : 



1952 

1954 

Congress 

44 

45 

P.S.P. 

12 

19 

Communists 

25 

23 

T.T.N.C. 

8 

12 

R.S.P. 

6 

12 

K.S.P. 

1 

3 

Independent 

12 

6 


108 

117 






BYE-ELECTIONS 

The comparative position in terms 

of vote 

given below r 

Percentage of votes 


1954 

1952 

Congress 

45.2 

36.7 

P.S.P. 

... ■ 16.0 

14.6 

Communists 

16.6 

... 

R.S.P. 

5.4 

3.0 

K.S.P. 

3.0 

2.0 

T.T.N.C. 

6.0 

6.0 

Independents 

7.8 

37.7* 
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The Congress party’s votes, therefore, increased con¬ 
siderably, although this was not reflected in the partywise 
distribution of seats. 


PEPSU 

State-wide elections to the Assembly were also held in 
PEPSU (now a part of the Punjab) in February 1954, afte.r 
the state had been under President’s rule for about a year* 
The Congress party improved its position and emerged with 
a majority winning 37 seats in a house of 60 against 
26 in the 1952 elections. The Akalis had got 19 seats in 
General Elections; a subsequent rift in the ranks of the 
party made some difference in its capacity to win seats 
and Right Wing Akalis got 10 scats and Left Wing Akalis 
only 2. Communists won 4 seats in the second elections 
as against 3 in the first. Eight independents were returned 
in General Elections in 1952 but only 7 won in 1954. Jana 
Sangh, P.S.P. and the Scheduled Castes Federation with 2, 
1 and 1 seats respectively in the General Elections of 1952 
failed to get any in 1954 elections. A comparative analysis 
of percentage of votes polled by various parties is given 
below.* 


1. Table quoted frem General [Secretaries* Report to Avadi 

Congress. 

2. Communist Party candidates fought as Independents in 1952. 

Table quoted from General Secretaries Report to the Indian 
National Congress. *55. ..... 

3. The Assembly was dissolved in 1953 due to serious political instabi¬ 

lity in the state after the General Elections. 

4. Source : Congress General Sectetarics Repotty 1954-55. p*177. 
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Party 

Percentage of votes 


1954 

2951-52 

Congress 

43.6 

29.2 

Akali 

26.8 

23.4 

Communists 

6.1 

6.8 

Independents 

21.3 

27.3 

Jana Sangh & Hindu Mahasabha 

1.9 

3.0 

P.S.P. 

0.2 

3.9 

S. C. F. 

0.1 

1.2 

Forward Bloc 

•«t 

1.8 

K.L.P. 

• • • 

1.1 


100.0 

100.0 


Thus while the Akalis lost in terms of seats, they 
gained votes. The Communist Party lost votes but gained 
one more seat. The Congress Party’s gains in terms of 
votes had been mainly the losses suffered by other parties. 
About 1.6 million votes were cast in 1954 as against 1.35 
million votes of 1952. 

Andlira 

General Elections in Andhra state were held in 
February 1955 after the Congress Ministry in the state 
had failed to survive a no-confidence motion moved by 
the opposition on the question of prohibition. The elec¬ 
tions were held for 196 seats, as per the latest delimitation 
of constituencies, as against 140 seats that the Andhra 
areas had in the erstwhile Madras Assembly. The Com¬ 
munist Party's challenge to the Congress Party in the state 
was considered strong and the latter in a move to realign 
‘the democratic forces’ entered into an electoral alliance 
with the Krishikar Lok Party and the Praja Party-two 
groups which had earlier left the Congress. The Commu¬ 
nist Party on the other hand had no alliance and decided 
to fight alone the United Congress Front—born out of 
the Congress-K.L.P.-Praja Party alliance. The results 
completely frustrated the Communist hopes of victory and 
the Congress emerged with an overwhelming majority. 
Out of the total votes of 1,15,68,659 only 86,^,311 votes 
were cast and the United Congress Front won 146 seats 
of the 188 scats it contested with 49‘5 per cent (42,05,814) 
of the votes cast. Communists secured 31 per cent of 
the votes cast; it indeed fared well with 26,95,562 votes. 
But m terms of seats, it won only 15 of the 159 co ntested. 
The P,S.P. contested 45 and won 13 with 5.5 per cent of 
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the votes. 162 Independents secured 14.3 per cent of the 
votes but only 22 of them were returned. The Jana 
Sangh contested 6 seats and won none. This compares 
with the following figures of the General Elections of 1952. 
Q)ngress contested 140 seats and won 40, the Communists 
contested 69 and won 41, K.M.P.P. won 20 of the 80 seats it 
fought for, K.L.P. 15 of 62, Socialists 6 of 51 and Scheduled 
Castes Federation 2 of 11. Independent candidates num¬ 
bering 226 won only 16 seats. 

That the rout of the Communists was more apparent 
than real could, however, be easily understood and the 
Indian Press generally underlined this aspect of the results. 
The Hindu of 9 March 1955, for example, commented : 'For 
a party which has sicured only a fraction of the seats it 
has polled very heavily—nearly thirty per cent of the total 
votes cast. Though this is partly accounted for as an 
inevitable result of the single member constituency system, 
the significant thing is that in a large number of consti¬ 
tuencies it has missed success by very small majorities. In 
West Godavari, Guntur and Nellore. the Communists have 
achieved a considerable increase of strength judging by 
the voting, the losers being the Independent candidates 
who in the last elections polled 25 per cent of the votes 
cast. On the other hand in Srikakulam and Vishakhapat- 
nam the Independents have this time secured 30 per cent 
of the total poll, the Congress poll going down to 34 per 
cent.’ 




APPENDIX ‘B’ 


A NOTE ON THE PROCEDURE ADOPTED BY 
MAJOR PARTIES FOR SELECTING CANDIDATES 

*THE problem of selecting candidates for State 
■ Assemblies and Lok Sabha has been more difficult 
for the Congress party than for others. The party has 
a large number of ‘Active Members’ in each constituency 
and on all available indications the percentage of 
membership aspiring for party tickets is larger in the 
Congress than elsewhere. Almost for every seat there 
are several contestants for the Congress party’s 
candidature and appeals against the one chosen are 
numerous. So the Congress Party's procedure is naturally 
more complicated than of others. 

The procedure of selection of Congress candidates was 
finally decided upon by tbe Central Election Committee^ 
on 21 June, 1956. It laid down that initial suggestions 
regarding various constituencies should be invited by 
the Provincial Election Committee from members of the 
District Congress Committee through letters addressed 
to them individually. Each member of the D.C.C. 
suggests to the PEC one name for any constituency in 
the district with one copy of the suggestion forwarded to 
the DCC. The member also submits along with his 
suggestion a note on the qualification of the candidate 
proposed by him and his capacity to bear election 
expenses. The next stage in the procedure is to send 
Central Election Committee’s representatives to various 
provincial headquarters. Two or three representatives 
of the Central Committee, chosen from prominent 
Congress members of other provinces,* are deputed as 

1. Consisting of seven members of the Central Parliamentary 
Board set up by the Working Committee of the party ai^ five 
members elected by AlCC members as pet Congress Party s 
Constitution, on 4 September 1955. The members are : U. N. 
Dhebar, ]awaharlal Nehru, Abul Kalam Azad, Govind Ballabh 
Pant, Jagjiwan Ram, Morarji Desai, Madhavan Nair, Indira 
Gandhi, Lai Bahadur Shastri, K. Kamarai, B. C. Roy and 
U. S. Malliah. ^ 

2. Except in the case of U.P. where G. B. Pant ihas been the CEC 
representative. 
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Central Election Committee’s representatives. The 
Provincial Election Committee, appointed by the 
Provincial Congress Committee, then in consultation 
with CEC representatives chooses its own representatives 
to visit different areas and ascertain local opinion. One 
representative is generally chosen for one district and 
he is from outside the particular district himself and not 
a candidate from any constituency of the district. 
Tn choosing the representatives’, it is clearly pointed out. 
‘care should be taken to see that he is a person without 
bias and generally recognised to be above group-interest.’ 
The PEC representative then fixes a meeting of the DCC 
Executive and discusses with members thereof regarding 
suggestions made by members individually. There is no 
voting in the meeting, the purpose being to gauge the 
feelings in the district. The PEC representative also 
meets other members of the DCC who are not in the 
Executive, individually if necessary, ‘to avoid recrimi¬ 
nations.’ After thus assessing the feelings in the 
constituency he prepares a panel of not more than five 
names for each constituency for the PEC’s consideration. 
While forwarding the panel, he submits a report giving 
an idea of the reasons for the recommendations made by 
him and how far the names proposed in the panel gives 
representation to minorities, women and persons, working 
in the labour field’. Then the PEC sitting with the 
representatives of the CEC consider this panel for each 
constituency and makes its own recommendation to the 
CEC along with the panel of names giving reasons for the 
choice. The CEC members do not vote at such a meeting. 
If the panel is not unanimously adopted by the CEC, 
the views of those dissenting is to be sent to the CEC.*^ 
The PEC is not bound by the recommendations of its 
representative to the districts and may consider names 
not included in the panels for giving due representation 
to women, minorities, persons working in the labour field 
and persons of outstanding ability. The authority of 
final choice of party candidates vests with the CEC, to 
whom the PEC sends its recommendations. The CEC 
scrutinises the recommendations, from provincial units 
for final selection and may consider the names of persons 
not recommended or even considered by the PEC. This 
is presumably in view of the fact that it is considered 

1. The Congress President explained in May 1956 that the system of 
sending CEC representatives was not evolved as a result of the 
central body’s lack of confideacc in its local parties but only 
‘to achieve uniformity and easy disposal.’ 
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necessary and desirable, ‘that sufficient scope should be 
given to new members and fresh blood.’^ 

Other parties have relatively simpler procedure for 
selecting candidates. In the case of tho_P*S,P., units in a 
constituency take the initiative in suggesting names to the 
District Executive. They draw up a list of possible 
candidates and send their recommendations to the Provin¬ 
cial Parliamentary Committee, which is appointed by the 
party’s Provincial Executive. Lists are finalised by the 
Central Parliamentary Board, appointed by the P.S.P s 
National Executive, on the basis of suggestions as they 
emerge from the provincial level. The procedure is almost 
similar for the Communist Party of India. District 
Committees of the party, in consultation with party units, 
suggest names to the Provincial Committee or any ^ Election 
Sub Committee set up by it.* These committees are 
competent to finalise the lists for State Assembly seats but 
forward recommendations for Lok Sabha seats to the 
Central Election Board, which is nominated by the party s 
Central .Committee. This Committee is not required to 
consider the state lists, unlike other parties. 

In the case of Jana Sangh, the party does not have any 
organisation at the district level, between the Provincial 
Organisation and the Mandal® Committees. A State 
Parliamentary Board, appointed by the State Working 
Committee, draws up a provisional list of candidates in 
consultation with Mandal Committees (the suggestions are 
initiated at the Mandal level). The lists for both the 
State Assemblies and the Lok Sabha arc finalised by the 
Central Parliamentary Board appointed by the Workmg 
Committee of the Bharatiya Jana Sangh—the all India 
organisation.* • 

1. All quotations taken above are from the ‘Report of the General 

Secretaries* to the Indore Session of the Indian National Congress, 

(January 1957), unless otherwise stated. 

2. Election Sub-Committees are not necessarily appointed by every 

Provincial Committee. , „ ■ . i ^ x 

3. Mandal means area and Mandal Committee is tn charge of the 

Party’s organisation for a group of villages or a locality in urban 

areas, generally conforming with an Assembly Constituenc> , 

4. Information about parties other than the Corg«Es has teen 

collected through verbal enquiries at their Central Uiiices. 
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